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PREFACE. 



This is the first book which has been devoted to 
the life of Guido Reni, if we except a little pamphlet 
published in Bologna, about half a century since. In 
its preparation some aid has been received from the 
works of the old French and Italian art-writers, and 
some from the writings of modern critics. By far the 
greater part, however, has been derived from the 
Felsina Pittrice, a voluminous book about the artists* 
of Bologna and vicinity, written by Malvasia, who 
was a contemporary and friend of Guido. In some 
cases (especially in relating anecdotes) I have trans- 
lated Malvasia almost literally, hoping that the an- 
tique quaintness of his style may be thought pref- 
erable to a dry modern paraphrase. 

At the present day Guido is out of fashion, and 
men decry his works as sentimental and insipid 
(always excepting a few pictures which compel re- 
spect and admiration), and exalt the productions of 
the Giottesque school. A century ago the Bolognese 
artists were held in the foremost rank, and the Pre- 
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Raphaelites were almost unheard of; and a century 
hence a new school of criticism may elevate new 
idols. In view of the instability of the criterions of 
excellence, I have felt at liberty to follow the hearty 
admiration of Malvasia and my own preferences, 
rather than the present vogue and the opinions of 
M. Taine and the London critics. 

In these pages poor Guido is exhibited in all phases 
of his strange and whimsical character, and his traits 
are illustrated by such a series of anecdotes and re- 
marks of his own as we cannot find about even our 
latest moderrf artists. Many other curious and pi- 
quant stories and much instructive and very dry criti- 
cism have been stricken out, in order to meet the 
Procrustean requirements of our series. 

The rejection of the so-called Beatrice Cenci por- 
trait has been done with reluctance, after a careful 
study of hundreds of books pertaining to Roman his- 
tory and art. It may be an unwelcome surprise to 
many readers, but the statement agrees with the 
opinion of the majority of art-critics. Still the fame 
of our eccentric and erring, our noble and heroic 
Guido, does not rest on one or a dozen pictures, and 
he needs no dubious laurels. 

M. F. SWEETSER. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Musician's Son. — Forbidden Art. — Calvart's Teachings. — 
The Caracci. — A Jealous Master. — The New Theory. — 
Morning Labors. 

The great Papal Jubilee of the year 1575 drew 
delegations from all parts of Italy to Rome, eager 
to show honor to the successor of St. Peter and to 
his holy city. Conspicuous among these pilgrim- 
bands was the Most Noble Arch-confraternity della 
Morte, from Bologna, a city which was most loyal 
to the Pontifical throne, since its occupant at that 
time. Pope Gregory XIIL, was bom within her 
walls. The Senate also sent with this devout 
brotherhood an accomplished musician and singer, 
Daniele Reni, who had long been enjoying a salary 
from the municipality, in order that the chants and 
chorals of the pilgrims might be wisely conducted. 
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During this absence, Daniele's wife, Cinevra 
Pozzi, bore a child, who came into the world on 
the fourth of November, and was baptized in the 
Church of San Ix)renzo, three days later. Barto- 
lommeo Marescotti and Caterina dall' Armi acted 
as godparents, and the name which the infant 
received was Guido. And when Daniele returned 
to Bologna, and perceived the beauty of his child, 
he was filled with great joy, for the Graces seemed 
indeed to have taken up their abode in that bright 
infant face. 

Young Guido was placed in the grammar-school 
of Guglielmini, where his future rival, Albano, was 
then his fellow-pupil. Daniele Reni practised the 
art of teaching singing, in addition to his other 
musical gifts, and soon showed his son how to sing 
sweetly, in the light soprano voice appropriate to 
his tender age. He taught him to play the harpsi- 
chord, the flute, and other instruments, and hoped 
that the genius which appeared in all his lineaments 
would secure him eminence in music. 

But the old musician's hopes were fallacious, 
for the child left his harpsichord as often as he 
dared, ajid spent his time in making rude sketches 
and forming figures from clay. Many years after- 
wards he thus described his early trials : — 
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" Where other youths were scolded because they 
were reluctant to make efforts, I was beaten by ray 
parents because I studied too much ; and these 
chastisements, received for the love of learning, 
were dear wounds to me, and sweet incitements 
to search further for the object of my quest, and to 
possess myself of it. They took paper away from 
me, and I marked upon the walls. When I could 
no longer find there a place for my sketches, I 
gained at last a fresh and inexhaustible one, in the 
dust. They removed my lamp, that I might go to 
sleep, and I ingeniously provided myself with one 
which I kept hidden under the bed, so that I 
could make the night into day, and employ in my 
studies all the night and day combined." 

At that time the Bolognini Palace was a nursery 
of the arts and literature, and Daniele Reni fre- 
quently went there to assist with his bagpipes in 
the concerts, and brought his child with him. 
Now Dionisio Calvart, a famous Flemish painter, 
who had a studio and school in the palace, by 
some means saw certain drawings of Guido's, and 
they aroused his interest so thoroughly that he 
besought Daniele to apprentice his son to a profes- 
sion for which he showed such a natural aptitude. 
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The head of the Bolognini family asked the lad 
which he would prefer to be, a painter or a musi- 
cian, and, when Guido answered promptly in favor 
of art, the patron urged Daniele to yield to his 
son's desires. 

There was no resisting the obvious tendency of 
the child's genius, and at last Daniele wisely con- 
sented to allow him to study art, with the condition 
that if he failed to make satisfactory progress with- 
in a stated period he should return to music. In 
the mean time, he agreed to keep up his practice 
on the notes, so that, if need be, he could readily 
resume his musical studies. It was thus, as one of 
his eulogists remarks, that Guido was bom of music 
and beloved of art, and from the harmonies of the 
voice he passed to the concert of colors. 

Guido mastered the elementary departments 
of his chosen profession with great rapidity, and 
soon began to draw from the nude and from re- 
liefs. His master had so high an opinion of his 
judgment and ability that, four years later, when 
he was but thirteen years of age, he appointed him 
to give certain instructions to his fellow-pupils. 
He was then distinguished for a modesty and dig- 
nity quite unwonted in persons of such tender age 
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and sudden elevation, and won the respect of all 
his companions and superiors. Among these fel- 
low-pupils were Albano and Domenichino, who had 
previously been with him in the parish-school, and 
viewed his present excellences with admiration and 
surprise. 

When he reached the age of eighteen, Guido 
was promoted to the painting of his master's 
groundworks, and also to the composition of small 
pictures, which were retouched by Calvart, and 
sold as his own works. The diligence and assi- 
duity of the student were thus rendered tributary 
to the money-making of the master, and each 
recognized the ruling traits of the other. 

The Caracci were now in full success, and had 
opened their academy for the free entry of who- 
soever wished. Guido was completely fascinated 
with their manner, and eagerly embraced the first 
opportunity of being introduced to the gentle 
Lodovico, who promised to remember the youth, 
and to aid him whenever needful. Thereafter he 
was wont to secretly visit Lodovico and observe 
him while painting, until at last the Caracci man- 
ner began to appear in his own pictures, and his 
master, detecting the foreign influence, flew into a 
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great rage, and rubbed out some of his most care- 
ful work. The lad endured these reproaches in 
silence, for many a day, until at last Calvart at- 
tempted to punish him for using a prohibited color, 
when he threw down his palette, and fled from the 
studio forever. 

In his twentieth year, therefore, Guido entered 
the school of the Caracci, and begaui to make out- 
lines, paint groundworks, and draw from subjects 
which they assigned him. Discarding the style of 
painting which he had previously acquired, he 
devoted himself to the acquisition of the new man- 
ner, in which, during the next few years, he exe- 
cuted several small religious compositions for the 
churches and nobles of Bologna. One of these 
was a pair of small pictures to be placed near the 
miraculous portrait of the Madonna, which tradi- 
tion says was painted by St. Luke. This quaint 
picture was brought from Constantinople, in the 
year 1160, and is still preserved in a sumptuous 
pilgrimage-church on the Monte della Guardia, 
overlooking Bologna. Guidons work was so pleas- 
ing to the monks that they had him paint another 
for their Church of St. Matthew. The praises 
elicited by the latter, from the Caracci tod their 
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scholars, caused the young artist to blush with 
modesty and pleasure. Lodovico used to say that 
it was worth while to try Guido's sensitive modesty, 
because when his natural beauty was heightened 
by blushes, he became a worthy model for an angel. 
The master indeed drew him several times in this 
character. 

The venerable Abbot Sampieri had, about this 
time, commissioned Annibale Caracci to paint a 
picture, which he wished to present to a Roman 
prelate. Annibale executed a picture of the Depo- 
sition from the Cross, with such rare skill and 
affection that the Abbot, who was a man of refined 
taste, could not bear to part with it, and deter- 
mined to keep it himself, and have the artist paint 
him a copy to be sent to Rome. Guido was de- 
tailed to execute this work, and he did it in such a 
manner that when it was brought to Annibale for 
criticism and retouching, the latter bade the Abbot 
take it just as it stood, saying that he could not 
add to it without injuring the perfection of the 
work. Guido always remembered his life in this 
school with joy, and often said that it was impossi- 
ble not to be profited by the Caracci, since the 
labors of learning were alleviated there by a con- 
tinual play of jests, banterings, and drolleries. 
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Annibale was annoyed by the close scrutiny and 
ambitious labors of the young student, but Agos- 
tino and Lodovico encouraged and aided him. 
One day the latter had been showing him how to 
paint little children so that their superabundant 
fatness would conceal their muscles, and when 
the youth had gone, Annibale cried, " Do not teach 
that fellow so much, or he will some day know 
more than the whole of us. Do you not see how, 
never contented, he continually searches into new 
matters? I know of no one more eager, more 
insinuating, or more careful. Remember, Lodo- 
vico, one day this fellow will make you sigh." 

After Raphael had passed away, the Roman 
school of painting fell into great weakness, weighted 
with chimerical devices and artifices, and degraded 
by a bleak and attenuated coloring. At this time 
Caravaggio introduced a new and sensational man- 
ner, abounding in deep shadows and intense lights, 
and in other regards showing a slavish imitation of 
nature. When the Roman nobles noticed and 
praised the works in the new manner, the artist's 
fame and fortune were made, and almost every 
gallery desired his pictures. One of these was 
placed in the Casa Lambertini, at Bologna, and the 
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Carax;ci hastened to inspect it, to see what manner 
of art Italy was now so praisefiil of. 

Annibale summoned his pupils before the new 
wonder in art, and spoke of it in disparagement, 
warning them against leaving their legitimate rules 
for the evanescent fame of such singular produc- 
tions. " I well know," added he, " another method 
of making a fortunate hit, as well as of conquering 
and mortifying this fellow. To that savage coloring 
oppose one entirely delicate and tender. Does he 
use hghts narrowed and falling? I would make 
them open and in the face. Does he cover up the 
difficulties of art under the shadows of night ? I 
would expose under the full light of noonday the 
fruits of erudite and learned researches. As much 
as he sees in nature, without destroying the good 
and the best, put down ; and choose and arrange 
the most perfect parts, so that the figures shall have 
complete nobihty and harmony." 

Guido was among the disciples who heard these 
words, and they appeared to him the voice of a 
sacred oracle, giving a certain and sufficient light 
along the path up which he was struggling. He 
entered with great earnestness upon the develop- 
ment of these suggestions, refining the theory with 
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prolonged studies, and earning at last the honor of 
being the first and fortunate introducer of the new 
manner./ His earliest essay therein was the * Or- 
pheus and Eurydice,' a picture which Larabertini 
had ordered from Agostino Caracci for the decora- 
tion of. his chimney-piece, and which was after- 
wards sold into France. He afterwards painted a 
still more successful picture of the fable of Calisto, 
whose merit was celebrated by the famous poet 
Marini; and the artist recompensed his tuneful 
eulogist by painting his portrait. 

But Guido's rapid advance did not fail to awaken 
the jealousy of his fellow-artists, who held that it 
was temerity to attempt more than the Caracci had 
accomplished ; reasoning that such presumptuous- 
ness tended towards the ruin of true art. Their 
zeal, the offspring of rancor and envy, finally dis- 
played itself in an attempt to place Guido under 
the suspicion of his masters, who held him in such 
high esteem. At last only Lodovico remained 
attached to the youth, and Brizio, Garbieri, and 
others of the rivals, united in a league of defama- 
tion and accusation. Guido's quiet and studious 
disposition was maligned as arrogance, and his 
numerous labors as the fruits of an insatiable 
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greediness. Incited by these skilful conspirators, 
the master hardened his heart against Guido, who 
soon saw that his rivals had triumphed, and resolved 
to withdraw. 

Now Camillo Bolognetti had a beloved nun- 
sister, and, being mindful to make her an accept- 
able present, he ordered Guido to paint the 
Adoration of the Magi, with thirty or more figures. 
When it was done, the artist demanded thirty 
crowns, but Bolognetti demurred, and the case 
was referred to the arbitration of Lodovico, who 
decided that the picture was the work of a novice, 
and that ten crowns was a good price for it. 
Guido bowed to this decree, but could not conceal 
his grief and sense of wrong, and withdrew from 
the studio, leaving Lodovico troubled by remorse, 
since he had thus mistreated his beloved pupil, not 
at his own desire, but to please the other disciples. 

It chanced that Lodovico at this time designed a 
picture of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist, for 
the high altar of the Church of the Monks of St. 
John, but delayed its execution because the breth- 
ren would not pay the price of 200 crowns, which 
he demanded. Guido seized the opportunity thus 
afforded, and offered to do the work for half the 
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money. But Lodovico, having heard of this com- 
petition, hastened to conclude a bargain at any 
price. 

When Pope Clement VIII. was about to return 
from Ferrara to Rome, in 1598, he proposed to 
sojourn in Bologna for some time, and the munici- 
pality prepared to do him an especial honor by 
raising numerous triumphal arches, and covering 
the houses with silks, tapestries, and frescos. The 
two chief candidates for the task of painting these 
frescos were Cesi and Lodovico Caracci, and the 
votes were nearly divided between them, when 
suddenly Guido appeared as a third contestant, 
and was accepted as a compromise between the 
two hostile parties. But the difficulties encoun- 
tered in these paintings proved more formidable 
than the young artist had supposed, and he felt 
unsatisfied with the result. Being unacquainted 
with fresco-painting, he had serious difficulty with 
his groundwork, while it was drying, and even de- 
sired to reproduce the entire composition in oil. 
At this juncture he found two of his comrades 
in Calvart's studio, Ferantini and Tassoni, who 
taught him all the details of frescoing, — the 
preparation of the wall, the proper time for paint- 
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ing it, and the various changes and effects pos- 
sible. Guido acted frequently as Tassoni's model, 
baring an arm, a leg, or his chest, and showed his 
high appreciation by giving him his own portrait. 
The new frescos of Cesi, on the Registry Office, 
and those of Albani on the adjacent arcades, 
representing the history of St. Francis, alike failed 
to approach the grace of the Virtues and Cherubs 
which Guido then depicted. 

Another fine fresco of this time Guido executed 
in the great hall of the Zani Palace, composed of 
three life-size figures, and representing the separa- 
tion of light from darkness. Other pictures also 
he designed for Count Zani, including portraits of 
nine illustrious men, to be hung in the hall ; and a 
brilliant fresco of the fall of Phaeton and his steeds. 
The chief frescos were skilfully transferred from 
the wall to canvas, in 1840, and removed to Eng- 
land. In his twenty-fifth yfear Guido painted a 
picture of a Carthusian monk reading, which was 
long preserved at the convent of the Carthusians, 
and is now in the Pinacoteca. But the greatest 
work of Guido during this period was the picture 
of St. Benedict in the Desert, in the cloister of the 
famous monastery of St. Michele in Bosco. Lodo- 
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vico and his pupils had frescoed these cloisters with 
scenes from the life of St. Benedict, so splendidly 
executed, in generous emulation, that all subse- 
quent artists of Bologna went hither as to a school 
of art. Guido invited Lodovico to view his pic- 
ture, before it was publicly exposed, in order to 
advise him as to any needful changes, and the mas- 
ter was thoroughly amazed at the excellence of the 
work. The picture showed the saint, with a face 
radiant in peaceful repose, issuing from a grotto on 
a mountain-side, and receiving the offerings of 
numerous country-people. 

One head among these frescos of the Caracci 
has for us a surpassing interest, and this is that of 
a woman wearing a graceful turban, which Guido 
frequently pointed out as a portrait of himself while 
a lad. The face is full and symmetrical, with large 
eyes, looking upward, and arching lips. The Ital- 
ians call this head iLa Turbantina, Such is its 
elusive beauty that Malvasia had it drawn eighteen 
times, and engraved thrice, before he could get a 
representation worthy to put in his book. 

Guido made a copy of Raphael's 'St. Cecilia,* 
which, according to Bellori, "need not be afraid of 
the original," and according to the Roman artists 
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possessed the softness and delicacy which Rapha- 
el's work lacked. This work was done for Cardi- 
nal Facchenetti, and still remains in the Church of 
St, Louis, at Rome. He also made two pictures 
for Cardinal Sfondrato, which awakened the admi- 
ration of the Cavaliere d'Arpino and of Pomeran- 
cio. The fame of Guido's works had now spread 
abroad through Italy, and his Roman patrons had 
given him large remunerations and generous praises. 
He began to desire to place himself under the pro- 
tection of such appreciative nobles, as well as to 
see his honored master, Annibale, who had now long 
been engaged in decorating the gallery of the Far- 
nese Palace with his noblest work. Being invited 
by Arpino and urged by his patrons, he finally con- 
sented to make the journey, and departed firora 
Bologna, in company with Albano. 
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CHAPTER II. 

First Days in Rome. — Caravaggio. — St. Gregory's Church. — 
Domenichlno. — The Aurora. — The Quirinal Chapel.— Paul 
V. — The so-called Portrait of Beatrice Cenci. 

Immediately upon their arrival at Rome, Guido 
and Albano were taken in charge by Cardinal 
Sfondrato, formerly the Legate at Bologna, who 
secured rooms for them at the Monastery of Santa 
Prassede, whereof he was the titular Cardinal. 
Strangers in the Papal city, the two young men 
found occupation enough by day in visiting the 
churches and picture-galleries where the great 
paintings of the masters were displayed ; but their 
long evenings were spent in playing cards, and 
thus, perhaps, the foundations were laid of all 
Guido's subsequent misfortunes. Albano was the 
younger of the two, and was less known and hon- 
ored, wherefore a jealousy soon arose between 
them, and caused their separation and subsequent 
hostility. 

Guido devoted himself with intense assiduity 
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to drawing and redrawing the antique statues in 
Rome, both with pencil and pen, and thus endeav- 
ored to familiarize himself with the spirit of Greek 
art. His first public commission in Rome was for 
an altar-piece representing the martyrdom of St. 
Cecilia, which was placed in the bath-room of that 
saint, attached to one of the Trastevere churches. 
He was soon taken under the patronage of Arpino, 
who began to oppose him to Caravaggio, seeking 
for him certain contracts which had been destined 
for the latter. Annibale was but little pleased to 
see his old pupil brought into proximity with him, 
and reproached Albano for having invited him, 
Caravaggio, indeed, fearing the comparison with a 
new manner so far opposed to his own, was beside 
himself with anger, and libelled Guido's pictures 
as affected and fantastic, threatening some day to 
meet their designer with other weapons than brush- 
es and pencils. He would doubtless have carried 
out this menace, in the rough North- Italian way, 
but that Guido carefully avoided meeting him, 
until he had gained enough powerful patrons to 
render an attack dangerous. Caravaggio once 
encountered him on the street, and cried out that 
if he had come to Rome with the thought of 
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competing with him, he was ready to meet and 
give him satisfaction in any way, and that he 
would be taught to stay at home thereafter, and 
not let his foolish pride run away with him. Guido 
dryly answered that he came to Rome to paint, 
not to fight duels. 

Cardinal Borghese now commissioned Guido to 
paint a picture of the Crucifixion of St. Peter, for 
the Abbey of the Three Fountains, near Rome, 
stipulating, however, that it should be done in the 
manner of Caravaggio. The young artist fulfilled 
his contract, but with a dignity and grandeur, both 
of composition and design, which surpassed the 
best efforts of Caravaggio. This picture is now 
preserved in the Vatican Gallery. 

Borghese was at this time engaged in restoring 
the venerable Church of St. Gregory, and assigned 
to Guido the task of frescoing two of its detached 
chapels. The Chapel of St. Andrew contains his 
picture of St. Andrew adoring the Cross, while on 
the way to his mart)n-dom, attended by soldiers and 
executioners, with an admirable group of frightened 
women and children in the foreground. Domeni- 
chino painted the Flagellation of St. Andrew, in the 
same chapel, in emulation of the work of his old 
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comrade, and produced a powerful and dramatic 
composition. These two pictures were extrava- 
gantly admired, and Domenichino's was reputed 
at the time to be more filled with learning than 
the other, though less happily composed. Some 
one demanded Annibale's opinion as to the rival 
works at St. Gregory's, and he rejoined : " That 
of Guido truly appears to be from a master's hand ; 
and Domenichino's is the work of a pupil, but of a 
pupil who knows more than his master." The 
Abbot Sampieri asked him which he thought ought 
to attain the greater success, Guido or Albano, and 
he replied : " Guido is the most God-fearing of the 
two." 

Domenichino's veneration for his old comrade 
knew no abatement. Every day, without fail, he 
left his labors at one hour before sunset, and went 
to Guido's house to pay his respects and homage ; 
when the two young masters would usually take a 
walk together through the city streets, or out of 
one of the gates. In 16 10, when Domenichino 
executed the wonderful frescos which are still pre- 
served in the Abbey of Grotta Ferrata, he intro- 
duced a portrait of Guido into the picture repre- 
senting the meeting of St. Nilus and the Emperor 
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Otho III. He was the only one of the pupils of 
the Caracci who could compete with Guido, and 
some critics esteem him as even more noble in 
his works. Guido was accustomed to pay frequent 
visits to Domenichino's * Martyrdom of St. Agnes,* 
and once he was asked if it was as beautiful as the 
works of Raphael. "Ten times as beautiful," he 
answered, " and I assure you that this is the 
utmost limit of excellence to which the modern 
pencil can attain." In 1612, Domenichino wrote 
to a friend : " I have seen the works of the great 
Guido, as things descended from heaven, and 
painted by the hand of an angel. Oh, what airs 
of paradise, what expressions of emotion, what 
truth and vivacity ! " 

Cardinal Borghese was so well pleased with 
Guido 's pictures that he desired to make him his 
court-painter, with a pension and establishment 
accordingly. The Cavaliere d'Arpino stimulated 
him to carry out this project speedily, and not to 
weary with long delays that great genius, who would 
doubtless be the first artist of the century, and the 
head of a school which would be the model for 
modem art. It was then arranged that Guido 
should receive nine crowns a month, besides the 
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accustomed portions of bread, wine, and wood, and 
twenty-five crowns every half-year for the rent of 
his house. His works were also to be paid for 
severally, in the form of presents. Guidons home 
was in the palace of the Senator Fantuzzi, and in 
his chambers there he opened an art-school which 
attracted scores of Roman youths. 

Borghese soon ordered the artist to fresco the 
casino of the palace which he had lately bought 
from the Duke Altemps, and the resulting achieve- 
ment was the marvellous picture of * Aurora,* which 
is generally considered as Guido's masterpiece. 
The palace now pertains to the Rospigliosi family, 
and its casino is yearly visited by thousands of ad- 
miring travellers. Taine thus describes this noble 
work : " The god of day is seated on his chariot, 
surrounded by a choir of dancing Hours, preceded 
by the early morning Hour, scattering flowers. The 
deep blue of the sea, still obscure, is charming. 
There is a joyousness, a complete pagan amplitude, 
about these blooming goddesses, with their hands 
interlinked, and all dancing as if at an antique 
fete." 

Fresh commissions now poured in upon the artist 
in such numbers that he had great difficulty to find 
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excuses for declining them, while many of his less 
fortunate fellows were lying idle. His note-book 
of this period contains the records of numerous 
sums which had been paid him in advance, and 
were now returned to the would-be patrons. The 
hostile artists referred his reluctance to take new 
contracts not only to arrogance, but also to a run- 
ning artifice, whereby he endeavored to keep his 
pictures scarce, and therefore more desired and 
praised. The truth was, that the rapidly succeed- 
ing commissions of his patrons held him continually 
harassed, both to satisfy them and his own stand- 
ards of excellence. 

He was next ordered to decorate the Pope's 
Chapel, in the new Quirinal Palace, for which he 
received one hundred crowns a month. But in 
proportion as this remuneration was promptly paid, 
so also the need of diligence and rapidity was in- 
culcated on the artist, and he grieved much at 
being driven to such fatigues, so that only the nights 
remained to himself, and even then, instead of 
enjoying his accustomed quiet and repose, he 
meditated on the designs, drew the sketches, and 
prepared the cartoons for the ensuing days. 
Among those whom he associated with himself at 
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the Quirinal were Campana, Antonio Caracci, and 
Lanfranco, who had also labored at St. Gregory's. 
Albano, too, was engaged here, and received twenty 
crowns for painting the seven children in the vault 
of the chapel, but was discharged by Guido because 
he continually complained that he and Domenichino 
had not received their parts of the work, as the 
Pope had intended. 

When Paul V. was accustomed to go to the 
Quirinal Chapel every morning to see him paint, 
he graciously told him once to replace his cap on 
his head, and for the future not to remove it before 
him. When Paul had departed, the artist said, 
" By my faith, he has hit it ! - Because for the 
future, either he should not find me here, or else I 
should most certainly have kept my head covered." 
Some one replied that such a course would have 
been a great mistake. " No," said he, " I should 
have begged His Holiness to pardon me, feigning 
that the air troubled my head when bare. It is for 
this cause that I will never go to serve kings, 
because I should not wish to stand bare-headed in 
their presence, since such an act is not seemly for 
men of our profession." 

Although Guido was but little ambitious for 
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honors and praises for himself, he was the more 
fervent for the adv^^ntage of art, and -studied con- 
tinually to replace it in its former dignity and 
honor. One day he was with the sculptor Cordieri, 
when the latter suddenly stepped out, and walked 
along by the coach of Cardinal Borghese, telling 
him of a new work under way. Guido refused to 
join his comrade, even though Borghese invited 
him, and when Cordieri returned to his side, he 
gave him a sound berating, saying that the Cardi- 
nal ought to have stopped for them ; that Cordieri's 
act had showed how power triumphs over virtue ; 
that he had thus made himself unworthy of the 
private visits which Pope Clement had paid him ; 
and so also he had become unfit to receive the 
visits of the reigning Pope, since he trotted so con- 
tentedly after a Cardinal's carriage. 

One day, when the Pope entered to see the new 
paintings, as he sometimes did, in a familiar way, 
after dinner, he found Lanfranco at work on the 
drapery of certain figures, and exclaimed, in an 
angry mood,''* Now I see clearly what I have for 
some time suspected, that in this contract Guido 
applies himself to getting money as earnestly, as to 
die labor itself he devotes himself but coldly." 
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When the Pope returned, the next day, Guido said, 
"Most Blessed Father, the outlining, sketching, 
and ground-painting are not the things that make 
these pictures what they shall be : they are only as 
a document of Your Holiness's, which is of no 
value until you have placed your hand to it, and 
affirmed it. Not only are these thoughts and 
designs my own, but I work over, finish, and re- 
touch the whole in such a manner, that if the 
undertaking confided to me does not succeed, 
I myself am content to incur your anger, which 
would cause me as much grief as the loss of a 
thousand lives." Once again the impatient Pon- 
tiff said, "This work protracts itself a long while. 
If it had been distributed among the other Bolo- 
gnese, it would already have been finished." The 
artist answered, " It would indeed have been 
finished, but then it would not have been from the 
hand of Guido." 

Having hastened the undertaking, much against 
his inclination, Guido completed it in seven months. 
The chapel was opened late in 16 10, to the great 
delight of the Pope ; and the Roman Court 
hastened thither to admire and praise the new 
achievement as a marvel of art. Malvasia says that 
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he cannot indorse their verdict that the chapel- 
frescos surpassed Angelo's 'Last Judgment* and 
Caracci*s frescos in the Farnese Gallery, but frank- 
ly adds that if indeed it falls below these in majesty 
and grandeur, it equally surpasses them in tender- 
ness and nobility. " Who will say that an earthly 
pencil ever executed those stories, representing the 
wonderful deeds of the great Mother of God, so 
admirably designed and colored? Who does not 
feel himself ravished with the sweetest ecstasies by 
the celestial view of so many angels, some sustain- 
ing and assisting the Divine Father, others with 
various instruments celebrating the praises of her 
who, in white robes, and near the Father himself, 
astiHt Regina a dextris suis ? " The Pope entitled 
Guido's pictures " a little model on earth of the 
glory which shall be enjoyed in heaven ; " and 
Cardinal Barberini, who afterwards became Pope 
Urban VIII., wrote a Latin sonnet in praise of 
them. 

The paintings in the Quirinal Palace had hardly 
been completed, when the Pope engaged Guido to 
labor on his new chapel, opposite the sumptuous 
Sixtine Chapel, in the Basilica of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore. The chief direction of the decorations here 
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was devolved upon the Cavaliere d'Arpino, who 
pressed forward the work with a speed which was 
as agreeable to the Pope as was the excellence of 
the masters engaged thereon. It was proposed 
that the painter who finished his task first should 
be rewarded with a chain of gold, but Guido said : 
^ " What an absurdity ! Are we horses, that the 
noblest should be he who first reaches the goal ? 
It is enough for me not to be the last in well-doing, 
and it is of little importance who is last in finish- 
ing.** Guido was at this time at cross-purposes 
with the Papal Treasurer, who told him, one day, 
that his pretensions were immoderate, and that he 
showed little discretion in not remitting them ; add- 
ing that if such prices were to be paid, he himself 
would renounce his prelacy, and become a painter. 
" I do not quite know," answered the artist, " if 
you could succeed in that : I only know that as a 
prelate I should probably do better than you, at 
least in the duty of paying salaries." 

In spite of his successes in art, Guido at last 
grew weary of the envy and malice of his adversa- 
ries, and moreover felt a deep grief at the death of 
his old master, Annibale Caracci. Being also thor- 
oughly disgusted with his treatment by the treasurer. 
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Cardinal Spinola, he resolved to leave the city, and 
the patronage of a Pontiff who failed to protect his 
interests ; and having adjusted his household, and 
settled his account at the bank, he suddenly de- 
parted for Bologna. 



In the Barberini Palace, at Rome, there is a mar- 
vellous portrait, which has been supposed to repre- 
sent Beatrice Cenci, a beautiful Roman maiden of 
noble family, who was executed in 1599 for a justi- 
fiable parricide. This picture is attributed to the 
pencil of Guido, and, in the innumerable copies of 
it which have been scattered throughout the world, 
his name is ever thus coupled with that of the un- 
fortunate Beatrice, so that it is hardly too much to 
say that his fame in modern times is mainly based 
on this wonderful work. I deplore the destructive 
criticism of our practical age, and mourn the beau- 
tiful legends which have been swept away, one by 
one, by the dry breath of modern investigations ; 
and yet, in view of the facts hereinafter set forth, 
I cannot accept the putative title of this portrait, 
or attribute it to Guido 's hand. 

The tradition has two forms, the first of which 
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is that Guido was introduced into Beatrice's cell, 
on the night before her execution, by her lawyer, 
and in the disguise of a legal writer. Perceiving 
him to be making a furtive sketch of her, the lady 
demanded to know who he was, and then professed 
her pleasure at being portrayed by " the celebrated 
Signor Guido." But can we suppose that the 
devoted lawyer Farinacci would have intruded upon 
his tortured client's last night on earth with a paltry 
device of surreptitious picture-making, or that the 
doomed princess would have given up a part of 
those few solemn hours to posing before an artist ? 
Would Guido himself, the tender-hearted, frank, 
and devout youth, have descended so low as to 
steal her portrait, even if he could ? Furthermore, 
if Beatrice and Farinacci can be supposed to have 
entertained such an idea, the la^vyer would un- 
doubtedly have chosen an artist of some note, and 
not an unknown provincial youth, not twenty-five 
years old, and hardly yet free from his drawing- 
school. 

The second form of the tradition is that Guido 
sketched her while on her way to the scaffold, and 
afterwards made an exact portrait from the draw- 
ing. But such a picture, full of subtle and pro- 
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found expression, could not have been made during 
the rapid and confused march of the Papal guards, 
attacked as they were, at various points, by rescuing 
parties with drawn swords. Furthermore, the cos- 
tume, as well as the features, should have been 
exactly delineated, and the reputed portrait has 
white drapery, while Beatrice was executed in gar- 
ments of gray and Violet. 

Wherefore, even if Guido was in Rome when the 
Cenci family were put to death, it seems unlikely 
that he could have had the connection with them 
that the tradition claims. 

But Guido did not visit Rome until several years 
after the execution of Beatrice, which, as we have 
seen, occurred in 1599. The date of his first arri- 
val in the Eternal City is indeed involved in great 
obscurity, and the chronology of his subsequent 
life is equally vague and uncertain. The Italian 
biographers, however, agree in the statements that 
he entered the school of the Caracci in 1595, 
where he had to unlearn his former manner, and 
acquire that of his new masters, devoting some 
years to this task. In 1598 he was so little known 
that he could only obtain a part of the civic fres- 
cos in his native town, with great difficulty, and as 
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a compromise candidate between two famous mas- 
ters ; and even then he was so far from grounded 
in his art that he had to take new lessons in fresco- 
painting. Yet, only a year later, according to the 
tradition of the portrait, he was firmly established 
and highly renowned in Rome, which was then the 
home of many celebrated artists. Again, if he 
was present at the Cenci execution, it must have 
been for a flying visit, for during the next year he 
is again found at Bologna, where he painted ' The 
Reading Carthusian,' and signed it as executed "in 
his twenty-fifth year." He .is also credited with 
having executed a long line of pictures, several of 
which are still extant, between 1598 and his first 
departure for Rome ; and in those days he worked 
very slowly, as Pope Paul V. often complained. 
Four conspicuous authorities, Passeri, Rosini, Lan- 
don, and Bolognini-Amorini, state that he first en- 
tered Rome between t6io and 161 2, but continue 
and confuse their narratives by describing his 
ensuing and prolonged difficulties with Caravag- 
gio and Annibale Caracci, both of whom died in 
1609. It is also well known that he finished the 
Quirinal frescos in 16 10, and that these were the 
last of four great commissions which he then exe- 
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cuted in Rome. All biographers agree that his 
first Roman patrons were Paul V. and Cardinal 
Scipione Borghese, both of whom arrived at their 
ecclesiastical dignities in 1605, so that his arrival 
could hardly have been before that date. It there- 
fore seems likely that he first came to Rome about 
1605 or 1606, and remained four or five years. 

That the Barberini picture is not a portrait of 
Beatrice is proven by a contemporary manuscript 
in the Cenci archives, which minutely describes her 
appearance ; and,* besides several other points of 
dissimilarity with the painting, states that she had 
dimpled cheeks and wonderful blue eyes, while the 
portrait has smooth and undimpled cheeks and 
hazel eyes. In view of these facts it cannot even 
be granted that the picture is a reminiscent or an 
ideal work, executed by Guido in his later years, 
especially since there was a veritable and attested 
portrait of Beatrice at that time in the Villa Pamfili, 
which would have enabled him to avoid such great 
mistakes as to her features. The Barberini picture 
was in the possession of the Colonna family from a 
remote date until the beginning of the present 
century, and no record remains among the Colonna 
archives as to its history or origin. 
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Bunsen (in his Beschreibung der Stadt Rom) 
says that the " so called " Cenci portrait is " falsely 
ascribed to Guido ; " and Nagler (in the Kuns tier- 
Lexicon) takes the same ground. Burckhardt*s 
Der Cicerone speaks of it as " the so-called Cenci, 
professedly by Guido." Guerazzi, the author of 

m 

the romance of Beatrice Cenci, naturally makes all 
that he can out of the portrait, and that is, that it 
is " referred to Guido's pencil by a compassionate 
tradition" {pietosa tradizione) , which is hardly a 
sufficient ground on which to base the claim, con- 
sidering how absolute is the historical and internal 
evidence which establishes as Guido's hundreds of 
his minor pictures. Story doubts that the por- 
trait is of Beatrice, or by Guido, and gives strong 
reasons for his refusal to accept the common belief. 
But even more weighty than these modern nega- 
tions are the remarkable silences of the contempo- 
rary biographers of the master, who neither allude 
to the Cenci affair, nor speak of any portrait 
which bears resemblance to the one now in 
question. Malvasia was Guido 's intimate friend, 
and he gives a long list of his pictures, including 
those then in the Colonna and Barberini Palaces, 
but there is no allusion to a work of this character. 
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If he had painted the so-called Beatrice, the rare 
excellence thereof would have insured it conspicu- 
ous mention in this list. 

How, then, did the name of Beatrice Cenci 
become attached to the Barberini portrait? The 
answer to this question is not difficult to those 
who know the intensely objective character of the 
Roman folk-lore, and the absolute need which it 
feels of outward and visible objects for attesta- 
tion. Did the Lord Christ appear to St. Peter on 
the Appian Way ? Undoubtedly, for the prints of 
His sacred feet in the rock are still to be seen at the 
Church of St. Sebastian. Was St. Paul beheaded 
near the Ostian Road? Behold, there still flow 
the three marvellous fountains, which mark the 
places where his head bounded along the ground. 

The pathetic story of the Cenci was in all hearts ; 
and in later years, when it became needful to find 
some visible symbol thereof, the mysterious and 
pathetic face in the Colonna Palace was gradually 
thus elected, perhaps at first only hypothetically. 
In 1 819 Shelley also identified it, in his tragedy 
of The Cenci, and Hawthorne, Dickens, Eaton, 
and those who came after, have told the tale as it 
was told to them. 
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But who was the lady whose features were thus 
marvellously portrayed ? And who was the master 
of such profound and subtle skill, whose brush 
prepared this amazing picture? These, indeed, 
are questions which may never be answered. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Mercantile Schemes. — *■ The Massacre of the Innocents.' — Recall 
to Rome. — A Triumph. — The Pope's Kindness. — Frescos 
at Santa Maria Maggiore. 

Guroo returned to Bologna in 1610, and resolved 
to abandon his profession. "Why should I wish," 
he said, " to waste my days in wrangling with nobles 
and contesting with court-officials, when I ought to 
work with gladness and quietness of soul? What 
outcries do I hear every hour, about my long 
delays, or the exorbitance of my prices ! In little 
more than three years I have completed four grand 
works, each of which required all that time to do 
it justice, yet, renouncing every opportunity, and 
imperiUing my health, I have done more than 
seemed possible. They promised me seas and 
mountains, yet not only is the debt unpaid, but 
even my pension is complained of, which they 
would not do in the case of a lackey. I have 
in Primi^s bank 2,000 crowns, and of this 800 are 
my profits, with which I do not know how I 
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shall acquire the countships and marquisates of 
which they are dreaming. In France and in Spain 
our Primaticcios and Tibaldis have won titles and 
estates \ but not among us, where we see a Raphael 
dying, with the Government owing him so many 
thousand crowns that it seems more easy to give 
him a cardinal's hat than to pay the debt ; or where 
a wretched pension was denied to the son of Man- 
tegna, that great artist who was sought with such 
solicitations ; or where the unhappy Annibale Car- 
acci, in our own days, is so evilly entreated that he 
is driven to a mournful death." 

These were the sad and captious sentiments 
which Guido often expressed to his friends and 
admirers, who came to congratulate him on his 
happy return and on his bygone successes at court. 
He now gave himself entirely to the arrangement 
of the famous pictures and antiques that he had 
brought from Rome \ and having paid the great 
price of 2,000 crowns for other works of art, he 
sent out word that he should paint no more, 
except for his own amusement, but should take up 
the traffic in ancient pictures and designs. He 
said that he had frequently seen these articles pass 
through the hands of the dilettants, and enter the 
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galleries of England, France, and Holland, and 
that the sales were attended with great profit to 
the merchants. But Dionisio Calvart, his old mas- 
ter, upbraided him, with a paternal freedom, saying : 
" Such business as this is unworthy of your genius, 
and is fit only for tricksters and barterers." Guido's 
rivals, who had been dismayed at his appearance in 
Bologna, now reported that he had done all his 
wonderful works far away, at Rome, but when he 
returned home he became powerless ; that he dared 
not risk a comparison with Lodovico, or even with 
Brizio and Garbieri ; nay, but he shrank from com- 
peting with the youth Guercino, whom the Bolo- 
gnese were then exalting to the stars. They also 
spread a report that he was a man of arrogant pre- 
tensions, full of self-conceit and confidence, but 
feeble in execution. 

At last Guido took up his brush, as an efficient 
weapon against these persecutors, and accepted 
every commission that was offered him. He worked 
rapidly, with a certain masterly abandon^ using 
methods and artifices which were esteemed as 
novel, because they were not known in the Roman 
and Lombard schools. But Tintoretto practised 
the same devices, and Guido had learned them 
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while frescoing the Quirinal Chapel. He executed 
half-length figures for fifteen crowns each ; and for 
a trifling sum painted a Madonna and Child, for 
the Marquis Angelelli. 

His first great work here was *■ The Massacre of 
the Innocents/ for the Ber6 Chapel, in San Do- 
menico, in which he endeavored to show his com- 
petitors, who had published abroad that he was good 
only at painting single figures, that he possessed 
equal ability in composing groups. The mingled 
power and tenderness of this picture, and the vigor 
and skill with which such a crowd of life-size figures 
are grouped in so small a space, have made it a 
favorite subject of study with painters, and it has 
been copied hundreds of times^ Stefanoni, Bolo- 
gnini, and others engraved this work ; and Marini 
composed a madrigal in its honor. It was taken to 
Paris by Napoleon's marshals, but is now preserved 
in the Bolognese Pinacoteca. 

His next work was the fresco of/ The Transfig- 
uration of St. Dominic,' in the church and over the 
tomb of that saint, to which he was called by the 
clergy in obedience to the will of the people, who 
insisted that no one but Gtiido should undertake 
such a sacred task. Valesio had already frescoed 
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in this place, and the monks erased his work, but 
he cheerily said, " Who would not give up a good 
thing for a better one, or prefer Tasso to Ariosto ? " 
In the mean time the Pope wished to see Guido's 
excellent achievements in the new chapel, and 
when he heard that the artist was no longer in 
Rome, and that he had gone away so thoroughly 
dissatisfied as to have sworn never to set foot there 
again, he at first grieved greatly, and then flew into 
a frenzy of rage. The Cardinal- Nephew was sum- 
moned to his presence, and endeavored to condone 
the offence of the Treasurer by stigmatizing Guido 
as "wishing to absorb more money than all the 
others together, laggardly in his work, incapable 
in judgment, and impertinent in manner." "No 
more, no more," cried the Pope; "we know our 
Guido very well, and have always found him very 
courteous and modest. If the painter demanded 
too much, what business was it of the Treasurer's? 
Did he pay it out of his own money? Let Guido 
be given whatever he demands, if he will return ; 
for it does not comport with our reputation to lose 
such a great man for the motive of avarice. Write 
to our IvCgate at Bologna to send him back to us, 
pledging our word to fiunish him with all that he 
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desires." Thus Arpino reported the words of the 
Pope, as they were related to him by Cardinal 
Borghese. 

The Papal mandate was borne to Guido while 
he was frescoing the Chapel of St. Dominic, by the 
Cardinal-Legate himself, who was not politic enough 
to treat with dexterity and address the artist's 
refusals, and spoke menacingly to him. Where- 
upon Guido boldly answered : " I absolutely will 
nqt go to Rome ; I had rather be torn to pieces. 
It is not that I do not desire once more to kiss the 
feet of the Pope, my most benign Prince, to whom 
I gladly acknowledge that all my honor and repu- 
tation are due. But his Ministers, continually arro- 
gating to themselves more than they should, do 
such things as I know are not only not intended by 
His Holiness, but are also displeasing to him." 
These words offended the Cardinal- Legate so deep- 
ly that he attempted to throw the artist into prison. 
But Guido had been invited by the Kings of France 
and Spain to reside at their courts, and he resolved 
to expatriate himself rather than become the inmate 
of a Bolognese dungeon. He therefore hid himself, 
until opportunity should arise for him to fly from 
the city. But the Marquis Facchenetti pointed out 
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to His Eminence how inexpedient it would be to 
inflict such a rigorous punishment for so slight a 
cause. "Prisons are for the wicked," said the 
Marquis, " not for the virtuous ; a man so eminent 
as Guido merits no chains but those of gold. That 
skill which has made him unique in the world, 
exempts him from the penalties which might be 
inflicted on others." The noble Facchenetti then 
sought out Guido, and gained him over with sweet 
words; showing him that virtue could not always 
contend against force, and that sometimes it ought 
to yield before the extravagances of the age, in 
order to shine gloriously in more happy seasons. 
"This," said he, "is an affair concerning your 
natural Prince, and not only that, but a Prince- 
Pontiff", before whose throne bow even those royal 
crowns to whose protection you wish to flee ; so 
that without the participation of His Holiness you 
could find no refuge there. Herein you must 
make a virtue of necessity, and return voluntarily, 
instead of being led back by force. It will indeed 
redound greatly to your honor and advantage, and 
you shall be under no further obligations to the 
Mihisters." 

Guido accepted the advice of his noble protect- 
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or, and forthwith set out on his journey to Rome, 
attended by Vincenzo Rossi, a young pupil of Cal- 
vart. He also took with him his beloved mother, 
that she too might enjoy the splendors of the Papal 
city, and the honoVs which were bestowed upon her 
son. 

As he approached Rome, over the ancient Fla- 
minian Way, he was met, beyond the Ponte Molle, 
by a long line of carriages pertaining to the Roman 
cardinals and princes, who vied with each other for 
the honor of bearing him into the city. When he 
appeared before the Pope, no sooner had he uttered 
the words, " Most Blessed Father," in beginning to 
excuse his refractory conduct, than Paul spared 
him further humiliation by saying (as Guido often 
told Malvasia), "What have we done to you, Sig- 
nore Guido, that you should desert us in such a 
way, when we had the most need of your work? 
If you have been shabbily treated, it was not our 
intention, and it was not a great thing to have 
mentioned it to us. Were you denied leave to 
speak to us, and with a familiarity conceded to but 
very few? Come, now, count it all as never having 
happened, and speak no more of it. Mind to 
serve us, and insure that we are satisfied with you. 
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and you shall not have need to envy any one in 
this court." Guido afterwards said that he stood 
at the foot of the throne, deeply affected and con- 
fused, for although the contumacious obstinacy 
of Michael Angelo was reproved with equal mild- 
ness by Julius II., yet the grim aspect of that Pon- 
tiff made him tremble; "Whereas Paul V., in 
speaking to me, showed a face so composed, and 
spoke with such gentleness, that all my inward 
parts were moved, and my heart was broken, 
when I thought how I had held him in dis- 
pleasure." 

The artist was quickly and most liberally remu- 
nerated for his past labors : a carriage was placed 
at his disposal ; frequently various delicate articles 
of food were sent to him, with two kinds of wine 
every morning from the Papal cellars. It was also 
arranged that he should draw eighty crowns a fort- 
night from the banker, besides his usual pension. 
He installed his mother as mistress of a house in 
the Via di Capo le Case, between the Piazza di 
Spagna and the Quirinal; and set up a commo- 
dious establishment for himself, in the Ripetta. 
Francesco, the Cardinal Regnant, came here so 
frequently to his studio, that the master at last used 
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to retire into another room, and leave word that he 
was out, since he held that so conspicuous a favor 
was full of constraint. 

But all these honors did not fall upon Guido 
without causing the courtiers to murmur at such 
promotion shown to a mere painter, who, they said, 
enjoyed greater consideration than princes, and 
was treated more kindly in proportion as he served 
worse. The Treasurer, Spinola, made an outcry 
against him, charging that his work at Santa Maria 
Maggiore was perversely delayed, that he might 
the longer draw his pension. " The Pope is too 
good and too indulgent," said Spinola: "unless 
this fellow is stimulated with the same threat which 
Pope Julius made to Michael Angelo, to have him 
thrown down from his painting-stage unless he 
makes more haste, he will never live to see the end 
of this work.'* 

But the chapel was finished in due time, and the 
Pope visited it with a cortege of princes and prel- 
ates, and said, " Now we know well if our Guido has 
told us truly." " It is true, most Blessed Father," 
said Arpino, " that the work followed his disposition 
nearly ; but it cannot be done thus, and quickly." 
The Pope continued to admire and praise the pic- 
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tures, and Arpino added, " Ours are painted m the 
manner of men, but Guide's are the works of an 
angel." Paul replied, " He is a great man, it can- 
not be denied." The master was advised to stay 
some time at court, since the applause attending 
his last work appeared to be repairing the preju- 
dices of the long delay and heavy expense. Ar- 
pino asserted that he had heard the Pope say 
that it was necessary now to provide Guido with a 
pension, and to honor him with the rank of a 
knight. But, finding himself cut off unseasonably 
from his allowance at the banker's, and desiring to 
avoid further trouble with the Ministers, he de- 
parted suddenly from Rome, and returned into his 
own country. 

His first act on arriving at Bologna was a beau- 
tiful tribute of respect. Wending his way to the 
studio of his old master, Dionisio Calvart, even 
as he had in early years been wont to do, he for- 
mally asked for the venerable artist's counsel and 
correction. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

At Bologna. — The Pietd. — The Assumption, for Genoa. — Man- 
tuan Commissions. — At Ravenna and Naples. — Once more at 
Rome. — * The Archangel Michael.' 

GuiDO now resumed his frescoing in the Chapel 
of St. Dominic, which, when uncovered, appeared, 
says the old chronicler, "precisely as he repre- 
sented it, a piece torn out of Paradise." The 
paintings were long aftorwards the models for fres- 
co-painters, and were closely studied even by 
Albano. Another famous composition was paint- 
ed by Guido about this time, for the altar of the 
Leoni family, in St. Thomas's Church. During the 
French Revolution, this picture was cut in pieces, 
which were sold to various amateurs. Still another 
great altar-piece of this period was that of ' The 
Holy Trinity,' which Guido executed in twenty- 
seven days for the new Pellegrini Church at Rome. 

The Senate of Bologna commissioned Guido to 
paint the Pieta and four patron saints of the city ; 
and he began his work by sketching the figures 
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and putting them in the assigned places, in order 
that he might get the right effect of distance. 
When this painting was completed, it showed 
to the Caracci sect that he could vary his style 
from the delicate to the savage, and could impart 
an absolutely terrifying expression to his figures. 
The Pietil was finished in November, 1616, and the 
Senate paid the artist 450 crowns, and then or- 
dered the Gonfaloniere to present him also with 
a gold chain and medal. 

4 In 161 8 there came an order from Genoa, that 
one of the best artists of Bologna should be 
engaged to paint a picture of the Assumption. 
Guido was suggested on all sides as the one who 
ought to execute it, but he demanded the enor- 
mous price of 1,000 crowns, though Lodovico 
offered to do the work for 500 crowns. The 
younger painter received the commission, and 
made Lodovico aware that he had now found how 
to get more than ten crowns for his pictures. In 
this work Guido exerted -himself to the utmost to 
show the depth of his researches and the excel- 
lence of his art, designing and arranging the Apos- 
tles in varying and unaccustomed ways, but all in 
such harmony that the voice of envy was silent, 
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and only high encomiums were heard. When it 
was exposed to public view in the studio, the crowd 
was so great that it was necessary to protect the 
picture by refusing the people admittance except 
one by one ; and here the work was examined 
and praised by the foremost artists of Bologna. 
Among the most delighted visitors was old Dioni- 
sio Calvart, for whom Guido arranged a seat, and 
ordered his assistants to serve him with attention, 
" For he was my first and true master, to whom I 
acknowledge my indebtedness for all that I know." 
Then Guido went out and hid himself, for he had 
not the heart to stay and hear the praises which 
awaited him ; but even this did not avail to protect 
him from confusion, for Calvart forced his way in 
to his old pupil's retreat, crying, " O my Guido, my 
Guido, blessed be thy hands ! " Seizing then those 
hands, he pressed them between his own, and ten- 
derly kissed them, and bathed them with tears. 
" You speak thus," said Guido, " to encourage me, 
and from inborn good nature. I beseech you 
rather to show me my defects, so that I may not 
only correct them in this work, but in the future 
abstain from them in others, and thus become more 
worthy of your love, and do honor to you as my 
master." 
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Lodovico Caracci also came in the crowd, and 
after he had carefully studied the picture, he said 
to his followers, " In this work Guido has surpassed 
himself; and gives matter for thought to all who 
use the brush." Barbieri, Guercino, and Domeni- 
chino also visited the studio, and devoted hours 
to contemplating the new achievement. The 
former concluded that such a noble manner was 
a peculiar characteristic of the artist himself, 
connatural with him, and hence not imitable ; 
and Domenichino reported that he considered it 
the most perfect manner, but that it came by 
nature, and not by study nor the rules of art. 

During all these visits Guido remained hidden 
in a little room adjacent, whose door was covered 
from observation by the picture itself; and this he 
did, not only to be removed from fulsome compU- 
ments, but also to note in what regards fault was 
found. He was indeed much troubled by the com- 
ments of Barbieri and Domenichino, and said : 
" What do they mean by ' a peculiar characteristic, 
a connatural virtue ' ? These gifts are acquired by 
incessant study, and wearisome labors : they are 
not found by chance, nor inherited while sleeping. 
What * characteristic ' ? It is no other than the 
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enforced and disciplined habit of repeated obser- 
vations on the choice of the most good and the 
most beautiful. These perfect ideas, which they 
say are revealed to me in beatific visions, are made 
known to whosoever seeks them, and are chiefly 
apparent in the beautiful heads of the antique stat- 
ues ; and the eight years study which I have given 
to these, fortifying myself in their matchless har- 
mony, is the only source of these so-called mira- 
cles of art. Glance at my early works, and say if 
such feebleness was prophetic of my progress, and 
the point to which I have arrived. I have studied 
more than these others have ever done, denying to 
my weariness the needful repose of the night, and 
hastening to my work before I had taken food 
enough for my wants." 

Between 1614 and 1620 Guido was invited by 
the Duke of Mantua to visit his court, and paint 
certain frescos. But the master was then so busily 
engaged that he sent his best pupils, Gessi and 
Sementi, vaunting that they could execute any 
great work, and helping them only by verbal advice. 
At a later day he painted four great pictures for the 
Duke, showing scenes in the life of Hercules. 
These were presented to King Charles I. of Eng- 
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land, and after the English Revolution found their 
way into France, where they are still preserved, at 
the Louvre. 

During the same period Guido was urged to visit 
Ravenna, by Cardinal Aldobrandini, the Archbishop 
of that city ; and the advice of the Cardinal- Legate 
of Bologna was joined to the courteous letters of 
Aldobrandini. Guido therefore went to Ravenna, 
with Gessi and Sementi, and took also Marescotti. 
The painting of *The Falling of Manna in the 
Wilderness,' which Lanzi calls " a perfect miracle 
of beauty," was the chief production of this journey, 
and is in the Sacramental Chapel of the Cathedral. 
It was executed by Guido himself, and illustrated 
noble ideas and well-grouped figures with a dainty 
and vivacious coloring, amazing the Ravennese 
people. In the frescos of the dome, Sementi and 
Gessi promptly carried out the ideas and seconded 
the genius of the master. Guido also painted 
' Elijah fed by the Angel ' in the Cathedral ; and 
his pupils frescoed the ceiling of the Sacramental 
Chapel with a representation of Christ in Glory. 

In 162 1 the superb Chapel of St. Januarius, at 
Naples, was approaching completion, and several 
of the foremost artists of Italy were summoned to 
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decorate its walls. Among these were Domeni- 
chino, Lanfranco, and Guido, the latter of whom 
took with him his assistant Gessi. But their 
engagement lasted only a short time, on account 
of the fierce hostility and appalling threats of the 
Neapolitan artists. Guido had designed several 
cartoons for the chapel, and had commenced to 
fresco, when the Neapolitans began their persecu- 
tions. He was followed through the streets by 
armed ruffians; letters came to him threatening 
poison and the stiletto ; and his servant Domenico 
was slain. For the last crime Belisario, one of the 
hostile artists, was imprisoned ; and his hired assas- 
sin, Giandomenico of Capua, was sent to the 
galleys. Afterwards another of Guido*s men was 
caught by the Neapolitans, who gave him a sound 
drubbing, telling him that such should be the fate 
of every one who roamed about in cities not his 
own, taking the bread from the mouths of the resi- 
dents thereof. When the servant came home, and 
the marks of his cudgelling were perceived, Guido 
was greatly alarmed, and having written a letter of 
explanation and apology, he left it on a little table 
in one of the rooms assigned to him, and then 
secretly fled from Naples, swearing that he would 
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never again run such risks in a foreign land, while 
he was so richly employed and highly honored at 
home. He returned to Rome, where he remained 
for a long time. 

Guido frequently followed an example as old as 
the days of Zeuxis, by declining to set prices on his 
pictures when sought for by noblemen and wealthy 
persons, preferring to send the pictures as presents 
to them, and in return he would always receive a 
much larger sum, by way of a present, than he could 
have asked. He painted a head of a saint, for a 
Roman merchant, and desired to have it appraised 
by the artists of the city. These declared thajt 
such a work was priceless, and that they could not 
imagine how it had been worked out, seeing that 
no traces of the brush were visible, and that it 
appeared to have been exhaled, or breathed down, 
rather than painted. By the merchant's order, the 
banker Davia offered a great purse to Guido, from 
which he was to take as much money as he liked, 
whereupon the master counted out the trifling sum 
of twenty pistoles. 

In his contracts for new works he always served 
himself by middlemen and friends, since he ab- 
horred the name of " price " in this profession, 
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which, as he said, ought only to speak of presents 
and honorariums. In occurrences of this kind, he 
was careful to avail himself of polite and courteous 
gentlemen, using mercenaries and hired servants 
only for the low and domestic duties of the 
household. 

During one of his later sojourns at Rome, Guido 
was commissioned to paint a picture of the repulse 
of Attila by St. Leo, to be placed in St. Peter's 
Church; and the sum of 400 crowns was ad- 
vanced on account thereof. He wrote to a 
friend, " I have desired that no one shall come 
upon my painting-stage, not even cardinals, and 
the Congregation has consented.'* Nevertheless 
he waited so long that Cardinal Pamfili (afterwards 
Pope Innocent X.) summoned him before the 
Congregation, and stated the grievances against 
him very clearly, showing that the master should 
not do violence to his genius, but should strive to 
attain the highest excellence, considering the sov- 
ereign dignity of his patron and prince, and the 
peculiar majesty of St. Peter's Church, in which he 
was working. Cardinal Spinola, the Papal Treas- 
urer, also summoned Guido to his palace, and 
rudely demanded to know if he never intended to 
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begin the work for which he had been paid, and if 
he thought to trifle thus lightly with his contracts. 
The artist was astounded and imbittered, and an- 
swered, with more piquancy than relevancy, " My 
Lord Cardinal, the Pope can make as many of 
your equals as he chooses, but to make my equals 
rests with no power but that of God." 

Guido*s most malevolent failing now involved 
him in serious difficulties ; for he had already lost 
at. the gaming-table the entire amount which he 
had received for the Attila picture. He now 
wished to depart from Rome, but was in great 
trouble because he could not repay this unearned 
advance and his other debts. At last he borrowed 
enough money, and deposited it in the Bank of the 
Holy Spirit, to the credit of the Reverend Fabric, 
after which he made the bricklayers scratch out a 
glory of angels which he had painted in the church, 
and then fled to Bologna. 

The Roman court, ever curious as to new events, 
variously discussed the affair ; some of its members 
excusing and defending the runaway, and upbraid- 
ing the fretful anxiety of Pamfili. It was even said 
that the Pope himself had remarked, with an arch 
and peaceful smile, ^^ Pictoribus et Poesis omnia 
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licent; and it is necessary to be kindly indulgent 
to these great men, because that excess of spirits 
which renders them what they are, is the same 
that forces them into whimsical irritation. We 
know how disdainful Guido can be, not only at 
Bologna, when we were the Legate there, and 
pacified him in some nonsensical quarrel with other 
artists, but when he had the hardihood to resist 
the orders of Pope Paul, summoning him to Rome. 
It is well known how severely he has handled even 
the ambassadors, whom we ourselves treated with 
respect. But he is right ; and all is forgiven to his 
great virtue, seeing there is but one Guido in the 
world." 

It is a matter of tradition that Guido was deeply 
offended at the advice of Cardinal Pamfili, and that 
he took a perpetual revenge by portraying him as 
Satan, under the feet of the Archangel Michael, in 
the picture which is now at Rome. But Guido 
was deeply grieved at this popular rumor, and swore 
to Malvasia that it was without a shadow of truth, 
and doubtless originated in the fancies of the Ro- 
man wits, or was scattered abroad by his enemies. 
He added that he should not have had the temerity 
to send such an insolent satire to Rome, especially 
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against so great a prelate; and if Pamfili's face 
gave an appearance of probability to the public 
reports, it was not the fault of the brush or the 
pencil. Guido charged Malvasia, who was about 
to visit Rome, to undeceive the court as quickly as 
possible. 

* The Archangel Michael * was painted on the 
order of Cardinal Sant' Onofrio, the brother of 
Urban VIII., who sent to Guido the measures of 
its proposed place, and a description of the light 
in which it would hang. This noble work was pre- 
sented by the Barberini family to the Capuchin 
Church, near their palace, where it still remains, 
'having been carefully secreted while the troops of 
the First Napoleon occupied Rome. Hawthorne 
called it " one of the most beautiful things in the 
world, one of the human conceptions that are im- 
bued most deeply with the celestial." When Guido 
sent the 'St. Michael' he also wrote thus : ^I wish 
I had had the wings of an angel, to have ascended 
into Paradise, and there to have beheld , the forms 
of those beatified spirits, from which I might have 
copied my Archangel : but, not being able to 
mount so high, it was in vain for me to search his 
semblance here below; so that I was forced to 
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make an introspection into my own mind, and into 
that Idea of Beauty which I have formed in my 
imagination." 

Cardinal Barberini often excused and extenuated 
Guido's derelictions, attributing them to unseemly 
behavior of the Ministers of State, rather than to 
contumacy; and adducing his own case as an 
illustration of how, by treating the artist kindly and 
considerately, one might secure his efficient aid. 
Father Ferrari was talking one day with the Cardi- 
nal, and said that although he could not decorate 
his great book on flowers with the names of a 
venerable nobility, he should have those of the 
foremost painters of the century, among whom he 
placed Guido Reni as first. The Cardinal smiled, 
and showing him the difficulty of the undertaking, 
advised him to abstain from such an impracticable 
pretension. But Ferrari's confidential friend, the 
Marquis Malvezzi, was able to demand and obtain 
the desired favor ; and when the sketch was for- 
warded to Ferrari, he honored the intercession of 
the Marquis and the courtesy of Guido by sending 
the latter a present of two splendid salvers of sil- 
ver. Guido wrote a letter of thanks, promising to 
give him in return a picture, so that in colors also 
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he might have an opportunity to prove his grati- 
tude. Long afterwards Ferrari prayed Colonna to 
present his regards to Guido, and dexterously re- 
mind him of the promised favor. The master led 
Colonna to his secret chambers above, and examin- 
ing the sketches there preserved, both of them con- 
cluded that the most favorable subject to give the 
father was a half-length figure of Christ. Having 
placed it on the easel, he finished the work in a 
few hours, while Colonna marvelled at his velocity 
of operation ; and Barberini was still more amazed, 
and told the father that he had had better fortune 
with Guido than even the Pope himself; adding 
that such noble and high-strung souls must be 
sought with dexterity, not with violence. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Honors at Bologna. — Princely Visitors. — The Cardinals. — 

* The Abduction of Helen.* — The Castelfranco Assumption. — 

* The Samson.* — Minor Works. 

When Guido returned to Bologna, and took up 
his abode there, the saying that a prophet has no 
honor in his own country was for once untrue, for 
he was adored by the people, esteemed by the 
nobles," and served by all. No great public work 
was undertaken, unless approved by his advice; 
nor did the cavaliers ever have a tournament or 
joust, without inviting him to accept a favorable 
place thereat. The first visits of the successive 
Cardinal- Legates were paid to him; and their 
courtesies and offers were without limit, although 
he wisely restricted himself in accepting them. 
Cardinal Sacchetti was the only one of the Legates 
who could ever get him out to a dinner-party, and 
of this the eminent ecclesiastic never ceased to 
boast. Nor did any one ever pass through Bologna, 
however great they might be, but that they es- 
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teemed it as a favor if they could see Guido, and 
gaze upon him while he worked. 

When the Cardinal-Prince Charles of Tuscany 
was on his way to the great festival of Modena, he 
called upon Guido, and, pressing his hands affec- 
tionately, begged that he would paint something in 
his presence. Having ordered a fresh canvas, in 
about two hours the master finished a head of 
Hercules; and he received therefor a golden 
chain, enclosed in a silver casket, from which 
hung a medal bearing the line : " Hoc mage qtiam 
munus, pignus Amoris erit^ 

Cardinal Comari also visited the studio, desirous 
to see in what manner the artist developed his ideas, 
and in less than four hours he completed for him a 
head of the. Blessed Virgin. The Cardinal placed 
a purse of sequins in his hand \ but Guido opened 
it and took out a few pieces, returning the rest to 
his patron, who, being unable to make him accept 
more, drew a gold chain from the pocket of his 
robe, and constrained the proud artist to accept it 
as a present. 

While the French ambassador, D'Husset, was 
waiting in Bologna to stand as godfather to the 
young Count Pepoli, in the name of the Most Chris- 
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tian King, he visited Guido*s studio, attended by 
forty carriages full of nobles. During the two hours 
which he spent in looking at the various pictures 
in these rooms, the master painted for him a Ma- 
donna, on whose completion the ambassador gave 
him a gold chain wortfiTa hundred pistoles. The 
attendant nobles were profoundly amazed, and said 
that they envied that pencil, which could bring as 
much profit in two hours as a good estate could 
in a year. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany, on his return 
from Germany, took pains to visit Guido, and 
propounded to him the question which was then 
ever-present to each inhabitant of plundered Italy : 
"Are you a Spaniard or a Frenchman?" (in sym- 
pathies). The noble answer, worthy of Mazzini, 
was, " I am a true Italian, Most Serene Highness, 
since our nation has ruled both those peoples in 
ancient days." "Yet," urged the Duke, "if you 
were forced to adhere either to France or to Spain, 
which would you choose?" The brave artist re- 
plied, "That which would be the most useful, or 
the least pernicious, to our Italy." 

He very rarely returned visits, even those of 
great men, stating his belief that their visits were 
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made to the talents which God had given him, but 
in no sense to himself personally, wherefore he 
never received callers elsewhere than in the rooms 
where he labored. He was accustomed to paint 
with his mantle about him, gathered gracefully over 
his left arm. His pupils vied with each other to 
serve him, esteeming themselves fortunate to have 
opportunities to clean his brushes, or to hand them 
to him, or to prepare his palette. 

There were many princes and cardinals, who 
protected the artist, and defended him against the 
calumnies which were heaped upon him by the 
haughty and capricious, as well as by his distanced 
rivals. The nobles and prelates who lived or were 
stationed at Bologna were among his earnest de- 
fenders, and included Cardinals Tonti, Aldobran- 
dini, Sfondrati, Spada, and Sacchetti. The two 
last-named had a compact with him by which they 
might visit him at any time, and amuse them- 
selves as they saw fit, but without intruding any 
suggestions. It is related that Cardinal Sacchetti 
came one day, and found him half-undiessed, and 
being shaved; and when Guido put down the 
basin, and endeavored to rise, His Eminence 
seized the doffed garments, and swore to leave 
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him forever, unless he sat down just as he was 
before. 

Cardinal Spada was also a skilful diplomatist 
with the intractable artist, and when Barberini 
urged him to solicit the completion of the picture 
of 'The Abduction of Helen,' some time since 
begun in Rome for the King of Spain, he avoided 
all such violence and urgency as would have hard- 
ened Guido against it, and showed to him that the 
Spanish Ambassador was about to depart from 
Rome, and that unless the picture was finished in 
time for him to take it, he should lose the opportu- 
nity to win the esteem of one of the greatest mon- 
archs of the world. Beyond that, also, he should 
consider his own dignity, and the honor of his 
country, nay, of all Italy, then in his person most 
rich in the virtues of art. At the same time he 
requested Guido to make his portrait, and by this 
means coming more frequently to the studio, he 
always paused before that great picture, appearing 
each time more fascinated with it, and in this way 
easily stimulated the artist to finish it, to please him. 

When it was exposed to view in the studio, it 
was visited by great and admiring crowds, not only 
from Bologna, but even from Lombardy and the 
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Romagna; and every one who saw it desired to 
come yet again. Annoyed by the cold reception 
of his picture, by the Spanish Ambassador, Guido 
ordered that it should be sent back to Bologna, 
and Cardinal Spada soon secured its sale to the 
Queen-Mother of France. It is now preserved in 
the Louvre. 

* The Magdalen ' was painted for the master's 
dear friend Rinaldi, as a remembrance of gratitude. 
Every time that Cardinal Spada came to Rinaldi*s 
house, to the private sessions of the Academy, he 
wished that his seat should be placed opposite this 
Magdalen, from which he would never remove his 
eyes, being transported by the ecstasy of that celes- 
tial idea. Moreover, when it was exposed one day 
in a religious procession, it was accidentally touched 
and slightly injured by the halberd of a Swiss guard, 
who was driving back the crowd, and the Cardinal 
was so moved by fear and sorrow, that, going out 
quickly from between the Vice- Legate and the 
Gonfaloniere, he fell upon the soldier and stayed 
his hand. When the picture was stolen, soon after- 
wards, it was even suspected that Cardinal Spada 
knew what became of it ; and a graceful sonnet 
expressed a hope that the thieves, on contemplate 
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ing the face of the fair Hebrew penitent, would 
themselves be moved to contrition and restitution. 

Having been exhorted frequently by Spada's 
train-bearer to pay court at the feasts of the Cardi- 
nal, in recognition of the courtesies and obligations 
received from His Eminence, the angry artist at 
last cried out, "What obligations? I would not 
exchange my pencil for his cardinal's hat. And 
seeing that is the case, who can bid me to fawn 
upon him?" 

In 1623 Guido painted two pictures for Cardinal 
Gozzadini, who paid him 235 lire. One of these 
was a small Madonna ; the other (still in Bologna) 
was entitled Ecce Salvator Mundi, and represented 
the young Christ, holding a globe in both hands. 
The master also copied and enlarged the head of 
Bindo Altoviti, from a medal made by Michael 
Angelo, and presented it to his generous patron, 
Jacopo Altoviti, the Patriarch of Antioch. Another 
portrait of this time represented Giacomo Meni- 
chino, the apothecary of Pope Gregory XV. 

* The Assumption of the Virgin,' painted for the 
church at Castelfranco, is a beautiful composition, 
in which Mary appears rising on the clouds, at- 
tended by angels, and looking into heaven. The 
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penalty of excommunication was denounced against 
whoever should remove this picture from the 
church, and to this fact its preservation there is 
due. During the French Revolutionary era, one 
of Napoleon's generals came to Castelfranco to 
remove the picture to Paris; but while he was 
delayed at lunch in the rector's house, certain citi- 
zens hid Guido's picture, and replaced it with a 
copy. Masini, the ecclesiastic for whom the mas- 
ter painted this composition, stated in his Bologna 
Perlustrata (republished in 1666) that when the 
picture was first unveiled, the two candles which 
burned before it for two hours continuously did not 
decrease a single hair's-breadth, being kept intact 
by miraculous power. 

Another great work was the * Samson Victorious 
over the Philistines,* which Ouido painted for the 
hall of Count Zambeccari. At a later day, when 
certain foreigners were negotiating to buy it, Bon- 
compagni, the Cardinal-Archbishop of Bologna, 
paid 4,000 crowns for the picture. In 1684 he 
bequeathed it to the Gonfaloniere and Senators of 
Bologna, and when that magistracy was abolished, 
in 1 796, the picture was placed in the Pinacoteca, 
where it now remains. 
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The 'Cleopatra* was painted for Count Bar- 
bazzi, and was a portrait of his Countess, who was 
" the sun of beauty." Bruni sung its praises, in 
the sonnet beginning " Ingenious pencil." Two 
beautiful companion pictures were the Judith and 
the David, painted for Marshal- Crdquy, and after- 
wards owned by the King of France. Marini 
celebrated the David in a sonnet beginning " Be- 
hold the Hebrew Alcides." 'The Rape of Europa' 
was executed for the Duke of Guastalta, who paid 
700 crowns for it, intending to present it to a cer- 
tain Grandee of Spain. The picture of St. Roch 
in prison, with his dog by his side, and a comfort- 
ing angel above, was painted for 200 crowns. It 
long remained at Carpi, and is now in the Pal- 
ace at Modena. The ' Fortuna ' painted for the 
Abbot Gavotti represented an allegorical female 
figure, holding an open purse of money, and with 
a little Cupid by her side. Several replicas of the 
Fortuna were made, with variations, and are now 
found in the Louvre, in Rome, and also in Bologna. 

There was a certain Flemish silversmith, by the 
name of Jacobs, living in Bologna at this time, and 
he founded there a college for the youth of his 
nation. He was withal a friend of Guido, who 
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painted that portrait of him which is still preserved 
in the Flemish College. Jacobs also commissioned 
him to depict * The Baptism of Christ/ which was 
finished and sent to Flanders in 1623. 

Senator Paleotti once requested him to paint a 
picture of the Invention of the Cross, for the 
Mendicanti Church, wherein so many of the art- 
treasures of Venice were enshrined. But Guido 
refused, saying that he did not know how to work 
in the manner of Paul Veronese, and did not wish 
to use the manner of Tintoretto. He kept up a 
long and friendly correspondence with Palma Gio- 
vane, who urged him to paint a Cleopatra, in rival- 
ship with three other half-figures, one by Palma, 
one by Guercino, and the third by Renieri, the 
painter of the Venetian Republic. " I could not 
do it," said Guido, " except for friendship's sake ; 
for I know that I could have no chance of success 
in a country that even in painters considers motives 
of state, and does not regard those who are not its 
own." These four pictures were made for the 
merchant Boselli, and it was soon reported in 
Bologna that Palma's was the favorite, and that it 
was placed on the Campanile of St. Mark. " Did 
I not tell you so, " said Guido, " that in that 
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country the Venetian Palma would win the palm 
\palma\ ? " The merchant died soon after, and 
the Cleopatra was acquired by Renieri, who held it 
as the diamond of his collection. 

The rage for Guidons pictures was felt even 
among the common artisans, and was in part due 
to the great profits which some of these had made 
in re-selling them. For example, a small copy of 
Annibale's * Charity of San Rocco,* which he had 
made during his youthful days, for 2 pistoles, was 
now sold successively for 20, 60, 100, and 130 
pistoles ; the Magi, which he had received 10 
crowns for, was sold for 400; the Eurydice, 
painted for Lambertini for 20 crowns, was bought 
by certain Frenchmen for 300 ; the Magdalen and 
St. Cecilia, painted for Zambeccari for 80 crowns, 
was bought by the Cardinal- Archbishop of Bologna 
for 300. The agent Gazino bought of Guido a 
life-size picture of St. Jerome for 300 crowns, 
which he sold to Sartore for 500 ; and the latter, 
being soon afterwards in urgent need of money, 
allowed a German baron to purchase it for 740 
crowns. The Magdalen which Musotti acquired 
for 60 crowns, went for 100 to a person who re-sold 
it to Count Morandi of Piacenza for 116 pistoles. 
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The * Head of St. Peter/ for which the priests of 
St. Philip de Neri's Church at Fano paid 50 
crowns, MacchiaveUi bought for 100, and his heirs 
sold it to Cardinal Vidoni for 228. 

A fruitful cause of trouble was found in the 
extensive sales of works attributed to Guido, but 
not from his hand, being sometimes barefaced 
forgeries, and sometimes paintings by his scholars, 
which he had only retouched in giving instruction. 
Malvasia states that even in his day many of the 
nobles of Italy possessed these works, which they 
had bought at great prices. Titian, indeed, had 
countenanced this manner of deception, and sold 
the pictures of his pupils, scantily retouched by 
himself, as his own ; but Guido, as soon as he was 
aware of these knavish tricks, opposed himself 
thereto with high passion and unyielding courage, 
and ejected from his studio the young men who 
had been privy to them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Guido's Manners. — His Favorite Artists. — Pupils. — Models. 

GuiDo's works are divided into those of the first 
and the second manner, and critics differ as to 
which is preferable of the two. Malvasia calls the 
first the more pleasing, and the other the more 
studied. Scanelli says that he adopted the second 
manner after seeing the rapid changes and the 
loss of brilliancy which befell the pictures of the 
Caracci. The first manner reflected those of the Ca- 
racci and Caravaggio, with strong lights and deep 
shadows, and a striving after effect is everywhere 
visible. The second manner was the outgrowth of 
his persistent efforts after grace and delicacy, which 
he at last succeeded in uniting with the strength 
which the Caracci had taught him. The master 
worked most carefully on the pictures of his riper 
years, never being quite satisfied, and showing in 
them the fruits of new researches, and a thousand 
gentle devices. He also began to blend certain 
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livids and azures among his half-tints and flesh-col- 
ors, in order to convey the semi-transparency of 
delicate flesh when under certain lights. This was 
the essential feature of the second manner, which 
was held by some as too languid and delicate, and 
by others as sovereign in its tenderness and sweet- 
ness. 

Some critics attribute to him a third manner, in 
which they include the paintings executed after his 
return from Naples, when he was forced to rapid 
work from the need of raising money for his gam- 
bling debts, y He won the title of " the father of 
facility," but at a great cost of labor. As a bee 
flies from flower to flower, so did Guido forage on 
all sides, tasting only the most exquisite and per- 
fect, ^e took from Raphael his well-proportioned 
figures, draped withjmtique costumes copied from 
the classic statues, although in the proper place 
and time he gave these a greater amplitude, ap- 
proaching therein the manner of Veronese. He 
learned to make heads of most beautiful mien ; 
and no one could paint children more tender and 
life-like, hands and feet better designed, nude fig- 
ures more accurate and precise, or garments more 
fitting and magnificent. He was always glad to 
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undertake pictures of the Crucifixion, to show how 
thoroughly he understood the human torso; and 
for this reason he may be excused for sometimes 
introducing undraped busts into his pictures. He 
justly claimed to be unrivalled in the arrangement 
of hair and veils, and of drapery around heads, 
giving them ever new and more gracious forms ; 
and he frequently showed his pupils, by means of 
tresses of hemp or silk-thread, how to arrange hair 
uniquely, to take it up, and to knot it, and also 
how to leave it in an artificial negligence, falling in 
blond and waving masses, as it appears in his Mag- 
dalens and Sibyls. 

The grave historian Lanzi thus speaks of our 
Guido : — " And in truth this artist aimed less at 
copying beautiful countenances, than at forming 
for himself a certain general and abstract idea of 
beauty, as we know was done by the Greeks, and 
this he modulated and animated in his own style. 
. . . There is no one action, position, or expres- 
sion at all injurious to his figures ; the passions of 
grief, terror, sorrow, are all combined with the 
expression of beauty; he turns them every way 
as he lists, he changes them into every attitude, 
always equally pleasing, and every one equally en- 
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titled to the eulogy of displaying in every action, 
and in every step, the beauty which secretly ani- 
mates and encourages it." 

Guido said to Malvasia : "There is a super- 
human character in the countenances of Lippo 
Dalmasio*s Madonnas, which makes me think 
that his pencil was moved by more than mortal 
skill, since he exhibited in those pure mirrors of 
the ideal a holiness, a modesty, a purity, and a 
gravity which no modem artist, however excellent 
or studious, has ever been able to attain to. Lippo 
was most devotional towards the Mother of God, 
whence we should not marvel that his hand so well 
expressed the image which he bore imprinted on 
his heart. He never painted her without fasting 
the previous evening, and receiving absolution and 
the Bread of Angels on the morning after. . . . 
Finally, having become a Carmelite monk, he died 
as he had lived, in sanctity, nevermore painting for 
hire, but only for devotion." 

The master always maintained, and enforced on 
his pupils, a great respect for the ancient Italian 
painters, praising them for a certain comeliness and 
devotion in sacred things. He was an avowed 
enemy of restorers, and once when an artist was 
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brightening up certain time-stained frescos of 
Livio Agresti, in the Church of the Holy Spirit, at 
Ravenna, Guido fell upon him with reproaches and 
blows, and forbade him to continue. 

He held Raphael and Correggio in the highest 
esteem, and after them he admired Paul Veronese, 
whom he called his little Paul {Paolind), He said 
that whoever should unite the wisdom and justice 
of Raphael to the vivacity and rich coloring of 
Correggio, and the judgment and majesty of 
Veronese, would surpass all others. He praised 
Bagnacavallo in his paintings of children, and 
prided himself on having learned from his works 
how to make such figures plump and full of flesh, 
since in this regard Bagnacavallo had surpassed all 
his predecessors, who had painted their infants too 
lithe and muscular..* He called Parmegiano the 
graceful feather, and Albert Diirer the very great 
master. He admired and closely studied Dtirer's 
engravings, and availed himself of his rich textures 
of cloths and his manner of rumpling them, but 
avoided the German's dryness and precision in 
trifles. His pupils were taught to copy the works 
of the Caracci, and were carefully grounded in the 
art of imitation without much regard to minutiae, 
which could be acquired by practice. 
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Guido usually praised his contemporaries ana 
rivals ; and although he did not speak well of his 
enemies, he refrained from openly reviling them, 
and contented himself with playing upon them a 
few pungent phrases. He said that Guercino was 
a great colorist, indeed he was a great man, but he 
did not Raphaelize; Caravaggio was too natural- 
istic; Arpino was too daring; Albano was no 
painter, but a gentleman who paid attention to 
little thoughts, and amused himself by trifles. 
Domenichino and Rubens were his delights, and he 
often discoursed upon them most honorably, saying 
that, with the exception of Raphael and Veronese, 
no artist had ever lived who could surpass them in 
invention, or in the erudition of their compositions. 
The marine pictures of II Montagnola were highly 
esteemed by the master, who once purchased eight 
of them, and sent thirty-two pistoles to their 
painter. II Montagnola, however, returned half of 
this sum, and Guido, praising his self-control, sent 
him a present consisting of a bundle of drawings 
and designs. 

Guido had a vast number of pupils, of whom no 
fewer than two hundred became famous, including 
such masters as Lanfranco, Gessi, Sementi, Sirani, 
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and Pesarese. While he held chambers in the 
Pescherie, he had eighty pupils at once, represent- 
ing nearly every nation of Europe. But the ad- 
vantages attending this concurrence of disciples 
were almost counterbalanced by the incessant rival- 
ries and mutual upbraidings of the young men, 
who often came even to blows in the studio, and 
rendered it impossible for the master to work. 
Some of them ruined his best pictures by careless- 
ness, and others copied his fresh designs. Other 
works they secretly copied by etchings, and had 
the results published, as happened even in regard 
to the great picture of * Fortuna/ After a time 
the master established a different studio for his own 
use, and separated his pupils into classes, which 
were allotted to different rooms, whither their 
several tasks were sent. He retained in his own 
presence several students, including Pietro Lauri, 
Lorenzo Loli, a skilful etcher and painter of altar- 
pieces, Giuliano Dinarelli, and Sirani, a skilful 
artist, in whom he reposed great confidence. 

Guido said that as in the school of grammai' so 
also in that of design, each pupil should pay the 
master a pistole a month ; and adduced the example 
of Apelles, Echion, Melanthius, and others, who 
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were obliged to give an Attic talent to Pamphilus 
before he would teach them his art. He also 
argued that by this means the rabble, being unable 
to pay so much, would be excluded from the noble 
profession. Furthermore, since he devoted himself 
to teaching them, both as a matter of love and of 
duty, they should desire to avoid the unavailing loss 
of their money and the reproaches of their parents, 
by coming to the studio to study, and not to make 
an uproar, as was common among the young artists 
of those days. 

Having been informed that all his pupils were 
aping his manner, he replied : " Yes, but they 
attach themselves to the worst traits, and neglect 
the best. It is designing that is difficult, but 
coloring is quickly attained." When it was sug- 
gested that they robbed his thoughts of their origi- 
nal importance, he added : " Let them go on in so 
doing j until they take them away from me, they 
give me no trouble. It would indeed be annoying 
if they should make their own inventions, and be 
therein equal to me." 

Not only his o^vn pupils, but the masters of other 
cities and schools sought to follow Guidons manner ; 
and among these were Maratti, Sacchi, and even 
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Cortona himself, who also overcharged their works 
with white lead. Even Domenichino left the 
stronger manner of the Caracci, and imbibed the 
tenderness of Guido. Pesarese, who affected to 
rival him, finally confessed that he was inimitable, 
and said that every head which he painted was a 
miracle of the pencil. Malvasia, indeed, saw him 
kneel down before Guido's picture of St. Peter, and 
kiss it twice, saying, " This indeed is priceless, and 
is of more value than a great composition painted 
by any one else." 

Guido was annoyed from time to time by the 
discovery that he could not confide in intimate 
friends, grateful pupils, near relatives, or faithful 
servants. The benefits done to Sementi and 
Gessi, to whom he taught all that he could impart, 
were repaid only with ingratitude ; and the feigned 
humility of Pesarese at least was replaced by a 
rash presumption and a hardy competition. His 
nephew, after having been pardoned many times, 
never ceased to steal pictures and drawings, and 
even the master's clothing and the utensils of his 
kitchen. His servants and assistants, to whom he 
was obliged to confide every thing after the death 
of his mother, manifested a detestable eagerness in 
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hunting up all his hidden pictures, as well as those 
more excellent, and counter-drawing them, by 
which means the world was filled with copies there- 
of, which often appeared before the originals were 
finished. " They entered the house as saints, and 
they came out as devils," says Malvasia ; allowing 
themselves to become blinded by an idea that it 
was their duty to grow rich under a master who, 
though in the midst of gold, never knew delight 
save in being poor. 

The first assistant who thus abused his service 
was Rognone, who, seeing the master frequently in 
pecuniary distress after his gambling bouts, and 
finding him anxious for ready money, made him 
small advances for pictures, and these he sold for 
double what he paid. But, not content with such 
increasing fortune, Rognone wished also to plume 
himself abroad with a certain vain-glory; and 
Guido became indignant, and sent him away. 

BelcoUare, a man both dexterous in art and 
pleasing in manners, gained such control over the 
master that he disposed of him at his pleasure, in- 
ducing him to finish only the pictures which he 
indicated. Belcollare's authority in this matter 
was a matter of public knowledge, and profited him 
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greatly, since many patrons had recourse to him, 
and gave him presents, to insure the completion 
of their commissions, while all others were forced 
to wait for years. Da Mano, a well-bom and 
wealthy youth, was another and a nobler helper, 
who made every effort to aid his master, from his 
own choice and genius, rather than because he 
needed the profession. 

He had no dearth of living models, in the multi- 
tude of youths and disciples which surrounded him. 
Among these were the Violini lads, who had angelic 
faces; and Savonanzi, whose physiognomy he ex- 
tolled as unattainable, and whose body rivalled in 
vigor the antique torsos, wherefore he was made to 
strip frequently in the studio, and served as a model 
for the Bacchus, in the ' Ariadne,' and in other pic- 
tures. The savage head of the apothecary Righe- 
tone was used as a model for that of Goliath, and 
for certain executioners in pictures of martyrdoms. 
Giacinto Dissegna sat for several heads of the weep- 
ing Madonna ; and the Cavalier Bellini, for Davids, 
St. Johns, and similar characters ; and Senator Gui- 
dotti, for St. Francises, especially that of the Pal- 
lione. 

There was a certain Bartoli, of the city of the 
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diocese of Rimini, a noble-appearing and vigorous 
man of 105 years of age, whose head Guido por- 
trayed no less than eight times. For him the mas- 
ter painted a most gracious Madonna, and he went 
about showing it to all, and receiving great charities 
on account thereof, until a rascal stole it from him, 
in the Campagna of Rome. A similiar picture was 
given to the priest of St. Egidio, whom Guido 
always welcomed heartily, and enjoyed hearing his 
discourses on witchcraft and magic, against which 
he was a skilful exorcist. 

Ercole Fichi was an art-student at that time, and 
had a symmetrical figure, a face in which beauty 
and fierceness were blended, and an abundance of 
black curly hair. Guido often lamented that this 
youth was not a plebeian, so that he could make 
him strip whenever he wished ; and he was allowed 
to see Fichi undraped only three times, the young 
man having consented thereto, in hope of observing 
the manner in which the master painted. But 
Guido was cunning enough to stand his model on 
the other side of the canvas, so that the desired 
benefit did not result. 

His favorite nude models were the Roman San- 
sone, of a figure not less symmetrical than power- 
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fill; and in Bologna the porter DalP Olle, and a 
certain Battistone. The latter was an ill-made man, 
but all that Guido cared of him was to refresh his 
memory from viewing his limbs and torso, and after 
that he could adjust them and correct their imper- 
fections. In the same way any head sufficed him 
for a model, and when he made the Madonna which 
he painted on holidays, for his own amusement, he 
had Pinno Gallinari sit for it, and made good use 
of his ugly face. Being besought once by Count 
Aldovrandi (at the instigation of Guercino, to whom 
that noble was partial) to confide to him who the 
lady was of whom he availed himself in drawing his 
beautiful Madonnas and Magdalens, he made his 
color-grinder, a fellow of a scoundrelly visage, sit 
down, and, commanding him to look upward, he 
drew from him such a marvellous head of a saint, 
in that posture, that it seemed to Aldovrandi as if 
it had been done by magic. " My Lord Count," 
said Guido, " tell your Guercino that it is first need- 
ful to have beautiful ideas in the head of the artist, 
and then any model will be good enough." 

On this account it was, that fearing the deca- 
dence attending old age, and in order to maintain 
his memory fi-esh and ready, he studied in his later 
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years more than he ever had before. Every even- 
ing, while his pupils labored together in copying 
from the nude and from reliefs, he gave himself to 
designing heads in various attitudes, hands, feet, 
and notions of compositions, for three or four en- 
tire hours. Malvasia says that he himself saw full 
twenty drawings made by Guido from the same leg, 
" all beautiful to us, and perfect, but perhaps not 
so to his grand intelligence, that found in it some 
difficulty, which we cannot penetrate, nor recog- 
nize." 

He often declared that his favorite models were 
the Venus de Medici and the wonderful heads in 
the Niobe group, yet he diversified these with such 
variety of manner and exquisite skill that they are 
hardly to be recognized. The Countess de' Bian- 
chi and the Countess Barbazzi were two of the most 
beautiful women of their time, and Guido made 
their portraits with great care and admiration. He 
afterwards availed himself of these noble and stately 
heads in his pictures of Lucretia, Cleopatra, and 
other illustrious ladies. 

There was a very beautiful maiden of Bologna, 
and Guido earnestly desired to make her portrait, 
but dared not propose it, because she belonged to 
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a respectable family. So he hired a suite of rooms 
whose windows overlooked her house, and little by 
little became familiar with her parents and herself, 
after which he got permission to sketch her face, 
and drew her many times and in various attitudes. 
He rewarded this good damsel by giving her a life- 
sized half-figure of a saint, whose face was a por- 
trait of her own. 

He was not satisfied with studying antique heads, 
to strengthen himself in original ideas, but procured 
impressions from old Greek medals and cameos, to 
compare with the results of his researches. Also 
during certain religious solemnities which occurred 
at early hours, he observed carefully the physiogno- 
mies of secluded women and circumspect maidens. 
By such studies he gained an inexhaustible reper- 
tory of ideas of beauty, and was enabled to draw 
heads which Mengs said " surpassed all others ; " 
and Passeri called "faces of Paradise." Lanzi 
says, " His heads were preferred by many to those 
of Raphael ; " Dufi-esnoy adds, " His heads yield no 
manner of precedence to those of Raphael ; " Rich- 
ardson calls them " almost more than human ; " 
and Hawthorne has written that " There is no other 
painter who seems to achieve things so magically 
and inscrutably as he sometimes does." 
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* Better than any other artist he understood how 
to portray upturned faces, and he boasted that he 
knew a hundred ways of making heads with their 
eyes upturned to heaven. De Piles says that his 
great merit " consisted in that moving and persua- 
sive beauty which did not proceed so much from 
regularity of features, as from a lovely air he gave 
to the mouth, with a peculiar modesty, which he 
had the art to place in the eye." 

In painting the faces of old men he did not leave 
them smooth and unbroken, like others, but skilfully 
touched them with the appearances of age, which 
he had learned from the famous bas-relief common- 
ly called his Seneca.^ He made the first application 
of color a ground-work, upon which to sketch, in a 
manner devised by himself, and full of energy and 
skill, the hairs tossed on various sides, and arranged 
according to their natural position above and below, 
finishing the work in the highest excellence by the 
introduction of its proper lights. 

He claimed that he found it less easy to make 
good hands and feet than good heads, not on 
account of their intrinsic difficulties, but because 
they naturally called out less attention. For this 
reason he continually adjured his pupils to study 
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these parts with great care, and marvelled that the 
Roman artists of his time made such inferior hands 
and feet, when they could avail themselves of such 
beautiful models in the antique statues. He was 
once requested to instruct a youth in the art of draw- 
ing eyes, and answered : " I have designed millions 
upon millions of them, but yet I do not know how 
to make them.'* Afterwards Paolino, formerly his 
fellow-pupil with Calvart, was admiring a sketch of 
that master's head, when Guido demanded what he 
found in it so wonderful. " The eyes, which I have 
never been able to succeed in, although I have 
drawn so many," said Paolino. " I believe it," an- 
swered the master, " for at last I have learned how 
to portray them, since I have dissected eyes for the 
purpose." 

He was accustomed to say that he esteemed only 
those pictures which he made by bits, alluding to 
the nicety of their parts, which was his chief intent. 
A similar thought is contained in another of his 
aphorisms : " Those pictures may truly be called 
beautiful and perfect which grow every day under 
the sight; since there are also those which arrest 
attention at first, by a certain obstreperous motion, 
but the more minutely they are examined, each day 
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more and more they are seen to be botched, and 
to lack dignity and perfection. The true artist 
should keep in a middle course, and give a suffi- 
ciency of motion to his figures, and only as much 
as is demanded by the action which they repre- 
sent." 

He also said that any one who had studied as 
much as he had, would have made more profit than 
he had been able to, and whoever wished to have 
this demonstrated needed only to compare his first 
works with those of his later years. Being interro- 
gated sometimes by dilettants or buyers, whether a 
certain one of his juvenile works really came from 
his hand, he would say, " Yes, it is by Guido, but 
by Guido when he was a silly youth." 

He held a firm opinion that silk was more 
exempt than canvas from danger of decay, and 
frequently used that material for his pictures. He 
made the discovery accidentally, when the Domin- 
icans exhumed the remains of the famous juris- 
consult, Dr. Tartagna, and on opening the coffin, 
the skeleton crumbled at a touch, and the shirt of 
linen fell to pieces, while the silken robe remained 
intact. The Pallione del Voto, the Archangel 
Michael, and the Spilimberto Madonna, were 
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painted on silk, with several other notable works ; 
and a considerable quantity of white silk was found 
in the studio after the master's death. 

He made a liberal use of ultramarine and terra 
verde, by whose combination he formed delicate 
and gentle shadings. In opposition to the masters 
who had preceded him, Guido freely availed him- 
self of white lead, though Ludovico Caracci had 
said that an artist should meditate for an entire 
year before putting down a brush- full of that paint. 
Yet the wisdom of this choice of material appeared 
later, whe;i Guido 's white lead had deepened into 
yellow, reducing the general coloring to a fine 
natural tone ; while the paintings of his contem- 
poraries had blackened until their high lights were 
entirely lost. He also resisted the tendency of the 
artists of the time to use heavy and unnatural 
shadows; and filled his pictures with a calm and 
peaceful radiance, as if coming from a clear and 
open luminary. These light and brilliant works 
won for him, from the common people, the title of 
" The Painter of Paradise." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Guido's Devoutness. — Personal Appearance. — Eating and Sleep- 
ing. — Gambling. — Literary Adulation. — Generosity. 

The fear of God was always the first principle 
which Guido inculcated in his pupils, teaching 
them also true modesty by his own example. In 
their conversations and merrymakings, to which he 
never showed himself averse, evil words were sel- 
dom heard, and he kept his familiar friends from 
such speaking. One of his familiar sayings was, 
that in his profession one could not do well unless 
he lived well, since power and virtue could not 
subsist in the same breast with vice. His purity of 
life was never impugned, nor was there ever any 
gossip or scandal derogatory thereto. He always 
appeared as a block of marble, in the presence and 
contemplation of the beautiful models whom he 
sometimes employed, and would not be left alone 
with them. Malvasia says that " he was watched 
by a hundred eyes, curious to discover something, 
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and chiefly when he left his house after sunset ; " 
but these invidious spies failed to find any cause 
for blame. 

He was most devout to the Blessed Virgin, going 
every Sabbath, while a young man, to adore her 
miraculous picture ; and every evening (while in 
Bologna), as long as he lived, he went without fail 
to the Church of Santa Maria delle Vite. Many 
therefore, in those days, believed that the Queen 
of Heaven was so charmed with his devotion, as 
well as his purity of life, that she deigned to appear 
visibly to him, — " since no painter of all the centu- 
ries ever knew how to represent her more beautiful 
at once and modest." 

Finding himself in bed one day, with an infirm- 
ity in the feet which compelled him to lie still, he ' 
heard that the image of Our Lady of the Rosary 
was being borne in procession through the Square ; 
whereupon he commanded Marco to look stead- 
fastly out of the window, and watch well if among 
the crowd he could not see Guido Reni. The 
attendant, fearing that his master was delirious, 
exclaimed ; " How can that be, my lord, if he is in 
bed, and cannot go out?" To which the artist, 
weak in body but mighty in faith, made answer : 
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" This, and even greater things than this, are pos- 
sible to the Mother of God, my Marco." On the 
following morning he was well again, and hastened 
to Santa Maria delle Vite to offer thanks to the 
Blessed Virgin, bearing to her shrine two feet made 
of sheet-gold. 

While yet a child, he heard, every Christmas eve 
for seven continuous years, a violent knocking on 
his chamber door ; nor was the cause of this mys- 
terious sound ever ascertained. Another prognos- 
tic, noted by the ancient chroniclers, was in the 
form of a ball of fire, of the size of an ^gg^ which 
awakened him every night for several years by 
appearing on his bed. 

He refused to allow any one to throw the least 
doubt on his devoutness. The venerable Canon 
Pinchiari, one of Guidons nearest friends, had com- 
missioned the master to retouch a copy of 'The 
Crucifixion,' which was about to be sent abroad, 
and Guido resolved to put his work on the figure 
of St. John, saying that that of the Virgin needed 
no change. But afterwards he improved the latter 
also, upon which the Canon thanked him, and said 
that he had indeed wondered that he should have 
shown more partiality to St. John than to the 
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Mother of God. The artist made no answer, but 
thought deeply, and when Pinchiari came again, he 
received him with scant courtesy, and said, " What 
am I to infer from your words of yesterday ? Know 
that I am as good a Christian and as devoted to the 
Virgin Mary as you or any other man. You have 
an evil heart ; and I renounce your friendship for- 
ever." So saying, he drove the amazed ecclesiastic 
from the room, and gave him no chance to excul- 
pate himself, though he begged that he might be 
heard. 

Battistone, his last model, ventured one day to 
suggest that he had never given him any designs, 
and when Guido acceded to his request, most gen- 
erously, he promised to ascend the Monte della 
Guardia, and pray to the holy picture painted by 
St. Luke, on behalf of his master's health. " And 
who are you," cried the artist, "to promise me such 
great things ? Thou showest thyself a rogue and a 
knave to come to me in this way, and I hold my 
conscience to be as good as yours, although I am 
o great a sinner." 

He was always in great fear of sorcery and poi- 
soning, and for that reason he could not endure 
women in his house, abhorring to have any deal- 
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ings with them, and, when such were unavoidable, 
hurrying them through as rapidly as possible. Old 
women were his especial detestation, and he always 
fled from them, and lamented grievously if one of 
them should appear when he was about beginning 
or closing some commission. 

In his servants he sought great simplicity and 
good-nature, and the latter trait they found con- 
tinual need of. He once found a woman's shift 
among his clean clothes, upon which he flew into a 
towering rage, and ordered that all his garments 
should be plunged into pure water, and re-dried, 
and that Marco should henceforth do all his wash- 
ing in the house, and with his own hands. 

The master feared incantations from Albano, 
whom he charged with hating him more intensely 
than any other painter had ever done. He said 
that while he and Albano were intimate friends, at 
Rome, the latter was given to profound discussions 
about these necromancers ; wherefore he privately 
caUed him the wizard, and afterwards meeting him, 
he felt his hair stand on end with terror. 
J One morning Guido was passing through the 
fish-market, and was being revered as usual by all 
the venders of fish, when one of them, a simple 
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fellow, cried out, " Oh ! blessed be those hands of 
thine," and strove to clasp and kiss them. Draw- 
ing himself suddenly back, the master shouted, 
" Stay thyself, thou scoundrel ! Why dost thou 
say, 'Blessed be those hands'? Believest thou 
that I do not understand and know thee, thou 
sorcerer?" The terrified fishmonger crossed his 
arms, and begged for pardon, while Guido, seizing 
an iron implement lying at hand, stood fast in the 
act of throwing it at his breast. Finally the artist 
cast the weapon aside, and went away muttering. 

Malvasia narrates the following strange conversa- 
tion ; " As I was one day watching Guido at his 
painting, he demanded of me whether a person 
could be bewitched in the hands so that he could 
no more use the brush, or could be forced to work 
badly; seeing that at times he imagined in his 
mind and saw as present before him most beautiful 
conceptions, and his stubborn and wayward hands 
would not obey his intellect, and absolutely refused 
to portray the new ideas. I frankly answered No, 
and endeavored, as well as one so young could, to 
find some apparent reason therefor. Thereupon he ' 
rejoined that a Frenchman told him a secret, at 
Rome, by which, merely by touching one's hand 
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amicably, the possessor could bring upon him an 
incurable sickness, of which he should die, the 
while the slayer was protected by a certain anti- 
dote."^ 

Guido went one day to the Merlini Palace, to 
paint, and found there certain documents affixed to 
the wall, which aroused such a rage in his breast 
that he would not touch his brushes again until the 
offending papers were removed, by the orders of 
Monsignor Merlini. A laborer also came to the 
palace to split wood, and Guido gathered up as 
many of the fragments as he could carry in his 
handkerchief, and took them home as a precious 
thing, praising the beauty of the veins in the wood. 

While living on the Roman Ripetta, Guido was 
aroused one night by hearing people fumbling along 
the side of his house, in search of the door. When 
he had challenged them, he was answered by Gala- 
nino, a brother artist, who craved a night's lodging 
for himself and a comrade. This being granted, 
Galanino entered, followed by two porters, bearing 
a coffin in which was the body of his son, recently 
deceased at Naples, and now become the comrade 
to whom Guido had unwittingly given shelter. 
The superstitious master was kept awake all night 
by the presence of so strange a guest. 
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Guido delighted in dwelling in splendid houses, 
with many rooms ; and he lavished money freely to 
attain these ends. He was content with the ex- 
ternal splendor, and furnished the rooms scantily, 
providing them only with such things as were barely 
essentiail, and chiefly in the culinary department. 
Being over-persuaded once by his friends, in oppo- 
sition to his own tastes, he ordered twelve velvet- 
covered chairs and some costly ornaments, but he 
never had any pleasure in them, and said that he 
preferred to see his rooms encumbered with can- 
vases, rather than adorned with furniture. When 
some one remarked that he needed such things in 
order to receive worthily the visits of his great 
patrons, he replied, " They do me these favors as a 
painter, not as a cavalier ; and therefore they come 
to see pictures, not to appraise household goods." 

The place in which Guido established his studio 
and home was the great building once occupied as 
a hospital, which fronted on the public square of 
Bologna, near the Church of San Petronio. Sev- 
eral other artists had their studios in this same 
locality. The structure is still pointed out to trav- 
ellers, and retains some of the frescos with which 
Guido adorned it. 
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He purchased a coach, for the use of his mother, 
but she did not care to go out in it, wherefore the 
students had the control of it almost always, and 
rode daily to merrymakings and parties. At last 
the master sold this useless vehicle, and one of the 
pupils, little pleased at losing so pleasant a means 
of amusement, endeavored to pique him by saying 
that Rubens kept six carriages. The wise answer 
was, " We should try to imitate such great men in 
their virtues, not in their pomps." 

Several portraits of Guido are now in existence, 
the best of which is that which he himself painted, 
and which is now preserved in the Uffizi Gallery, 
at Florence. Another portrait, by his own hand, is 
in the Capitoline Gallery, at Rome; and a third, 
painted when the master was quite old, by his 
whilom pupil Pesarese, is now in the Bologna 
Pinacoteca. 

Malvasia thus describes Guidons personal appear- 
ance : "He was of fair stature, well formed, and of 
athletic figure, thus being fitted to resist the pains 
and fatigues of art. Of palest complexion, with 
color in the cheeks, the eyes sky-blue, the nose, 
with the nostrils somewhat elevated, and that 
pulsated like that of a lion, when he was angry, — 
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in short, most handsome, well made, and of parts 
and members corresponding. The hands long, 
and the same as to the feet, faulty, somewhat, in 
their largeness. By nature he was melancholy, but 
moved at times by spirit and vivacity, and in con- 
sequence apt at speculations and at study, which 
well becomes a painter ; and from all these external 
signs it appeared that he was born for that profes- 
sion. Furthermore, he breathed out a certain great- 
ness of character and gravity, which exceeded his 
rank in life, and drew forth from all, even from the 
nobles, a secret respect and veneration." 

He delighted in a scrupulous neatness, which 
was observable in all his belongings. His raiment 
was of the most excellent that was used at that 
time, and yet sober and quiet in tone, consisting 
of silk in summer and velvet and Spanish woollen 
in winter. His record of expenses ^hows that he 
used to pay fifty to sixty crowns for each of his 
mantles, and even more for the robes which his 
mother wore. He enjoyed precious stones, and it 
is recorded that he once painted a large picture of 
Venus, in exchange for a diamond valued at 150 
crowns. 

Guido was moderate in eating, and confined 
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himself rigorously to the two usual meals, preferring 
hearty and simple food to delicate and highly sea- 
soned dishes. Besides soup, which he ate both 
morning and evening, his favorite ahments were 
fruit, of which he took large quantities, and milk- 
foods, chiefly cheese, of which he kept various 
kinds on the table, and relished the taste very 
much. His bread and wine were bqught in small 
quantities' daily, at the tavern, the latter being of 
both the red and the white varieties. He drank 
his wine watered, and never took it at meals, pre- 
ferring to use pure water then. 

His slumber was hard and unrestful, since he 
only retired after midnight, when impelled by 
weariness, and had little care for lying down in 
a comfortable manner. In summer, for the most 
part, he rested on a couch propped up by a low 
stool, perhaps as a measure of self-mortification, or 
else to enable him to keep his throat clear. Being 
assailed sometimes, on summer nights, by severe 
coughing-spells, he would summon his servant, 
and, lying on his face, have his back pounded by 
the attendant's fists until he felt relief. Occasion- 
ally he felt the need of repose, on a languid sum- 
mer day, upon which he would throw down a 
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cartoon-sheet on the bare ground, and stretch him- 
self out thereon, and sleep quietly. 

He was accustomed to rise from bed in good 
season, and the first regular act of the day, which 
he never neglected, was to attend mass. In the 
early morning hours, he kept the windows closed, 
to shut out the noises on the Piazza ; and devoted 
himself to planning the compositions which he was 
about to begin, and refining the details for those 
already under way. This manner of labor, improv- 
ing the freshest hours of the day, was common 
also among the Italian poets. 

Guido's writing was incorrect, both as to expres- 
sion and chirography, wherefore Malvasia, who 
possessed so many of his letters, was unable to 
quote them, preferring to give their substance. 
No one would have inferred, from his diction or 
his handwriting, that he was a great painter, al- 
though such should have been the case according 
to his own theory, that character is shown out in 
penmanship. He said that " handsome and well- 
conducted writing denotes a composed and tran- 
quil spirit; when stinted and diminutive, an ill- 
humored and irresolute man ; the spreading and 
bombastic, a proud and vainglorious man ; when 
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irregular and disordered, a whimsical and eccentric 
brain." When he wished to correspond with great 
lords, he availed himself of the always willing ser- 
vices of Rinaldi, whom he rewarded with designs 
and drawings. 

He was a poor correspondent, and with difficulty 
forced himself to write, though probably for other 
reasons than a knowledge of his erratic chirogra- 
phy and orthography, which were almost universal 
faults in his time. Nevertheless he conducted a 
prolonged exchange of letters in cipher with Bon- 
compagni, the priest of the Chiesa Nuova at Rome, 
in which the two writers kept each other informed 
as to the current events in Italy. Another of his 
regular correspondents was Tassoni of Modena, 
some time a painter, but who afterwards retired on 
a beautiful rural estate which he received in his 
wife's dowry. Some one in Rome wrote him fre- 
quent letters, to which he sent no answer ; and one 
day he was heard complaining that he had mis- 
laid one of them. A friend asked him why he 
troubled himself about it, since he never even 
opened the letters ; and Guido rejoined : " Because 
I wish to make them all into a packet, and send it 
to him, so that it will serve as a sufficient and 
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silent answer, and show him in what account I 
hold his letters." 

He found much pleasure in etching, and Bartsch 
gives a list of over sixty plates from his hand. 
These are executed in a free and spirited manner, 
with great beauty in the heads and hands of the 
figures. 

Guido also made bas-reliefs, the most famous of 
which was the so-called head of Seneca, which 
was a favorite model in the art -schools of Bologna. 
He formed this work from a slave, whom he found 
on the Ripa, at Rome, and modelled him as he 
stood. While yet a youth he made the handsome 
statue of St. Peter, which was placed in the Church 
of St. Christina. He also carved a head of the 
Saviour, and modelled a cherub, the former of 
which was given to Marco, and the latter to Sirani. 
Many other works of this kind he also did ; and he 
was fond of amusing himself by modelling in clay. 

His early studies in music were not indeed 
profitless, for he retained and enjoyed much of 
what he had learned. He kept a harpsichord in 
one of his rooms, and turned to it, from time to 
time, to alleviate his artistic cares and to arouse his 
spirit. When the young pupils heard him playing 
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upon this rusty and venerable instrument, they used 
to say : " Lord Guido is at his pounding again." 
He was fond of amusing himself with fire, and 
would cease whatever business he was engaged in, 
whenever he heard the fagots crackling, in order to 
run to them and toast his hands. It was so, too, 
with our Allston, who kept a handful of sticks blaz- 
ing on the hearth, even through July and August. 

In his later years Guido became the prey to an 
inordinate passion for gambling, and lost much of 
that illustrious fame which had become so dear to 
him. Being reduced to extreme necessities by 
heavy losses, and having contracted debts which it 
was beyond his ability to pay, he gave himself to 
painting hasty and unworthy portraits, at unseason- 
able hours, and to inconsiderately finishing his his- 
torical and religious compositions. He abandoned 
every thing in exchange for money ; borrowed from 
all his friends ; and sold his time in the studio at 
so much an hour. His favorite game at cards was 
the now obsolete primero ; and he was also fond 
of playing chess, and betting on the games. At 
one time he had saved 1 2,000 crowns, with which 
he designed to found an academy of art, but the 
enture amount was swept away at the gambling- 
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table. One evening, when he had lost several 
hundred crowns on a single bet, at primero, and 
the other players were amazed at the coolness with 
which he met his misfcHtune, he said, " Gentlemen, 
these are not legs nor arms which I have lost. 
Provided that I return home free and safe, every 
other ill luck is of little account." 

One night, after all his savings had been haz- 
arded and swept away, he made a further loss of 
2,000 pistoles, for whose payment he gave his word 
of honor. The next morning he went betimes to 
the Hospital della Morte, and devoted himself to 
painting, with a swift hand (but moved more by 
contempt than by genius), the figure of the Devil, 
trampled under foot by St. Bruno. And while he 
painted, he sang, as if to temper the bitterness of 
his soul, in his evil posture before men. This great 
picture was painted for the Carthusian Monastery, 
near Bologna (the same which is now the city 
cemetery) . • 

By this and other pictures the master gained 
enough money to meet his obligations, and make 
him once more at ease with the world. But he 
had hardly reached this point when he was again 
tempted, and lost 2,800 pistoles in a single even- 
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ing, wherefore the rest and repose which he should 
have enjoyed after his previous intense labors were 
denied him, and he was spurred on to fresh 
fatigues. Finally he fled to the house of the 
silversmith Jacobs, and that shrewd old man mani- 
fested now the same tact which had made him suc- 
cessful in the jewelry- trade, and thought to enrich 
himself with the painting of such a great master. 
Observing that certain Bolognese brokers bought 
as many of Guido's pictures as they could, at 50 
crowns each, and then sent them into France, and 
got at least 100 crowns for each of them, and 
ascertaining also that that swift pencil could sketch 
out and finish a picture in three hours, he hired 
Guido for 40 crowns a day, stipulating that each 
day*s work should consist of hot less than four 
hours. Guido said : " These 40 crowns will be 
gained without any trouble and almost in sport, for 
I shall take these four hours from those which I 
ordinarily give to pleasure and repose, after toiling 
on the more important works which are under way, 
and whereof I shall have grown weary. If I can 
bring myself to muse and sketch from memory for 
three or four hours every evening, what a valuable 
course of study it will be, furnishing me with a 
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good capital of fresh ideas, of which I can avail 
myself in the figures in my larger compositions." 
But this mode of labor was not of long duration, 
for Guido, having reformed, repented of being an 
hireling, and especially on account of the avidity 
of his employer. 

Such pains and humiliations taught Guido a 
salutary lesson, and having paid off all his debts 
he deposited his gains in the bank for two entire 
years. But this was only a truce, and not a last- 
ing peace ; and at the end of those two years he 
returned to his old vice, and began once more to 
play heavily. As if to deal him a harder blow than 
ever, fate favored him at first, and he won uninter- 
ruptedly every evening for three weeks. His gains 
amounted to 4,000 pistoles, and his friends advised 
him to be content therewith, to invest the money, 
and to forswear gambling forever. But he dis- 
dained all advice, and controverted these argu- 
ments with pungent and witty remarks, preferring 
to continue in his old ways. The result was, that 
in three evenings he lost the 4,000 pistoles, and 
also all the funds which he had accumulated at the 
bank. But the intrepid old artist showed no signs 
of grief, and spoke of his misfortune as a matter 
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of destiny. Nay, he even rejoiced at it, with 
cheerful philosophy, saying, " God be praised that 
I am now free from the greatest vexations of the 
world ! Since I got those detestable winnings, I 
have never known peace, and I have lost the tran- 
quillity which I enjoyed before those 1 2,000 crowns 
came to afflict my liberty. I could no longer trust 
my servants, I suspected my nearest friends, and 
was fearful of every one. I was uneasy all day, 
and could not repose at night, wherefore I could 
not find an hour of quietness, day nor night. 
Now, please God, I have come out from idleness, 
and resumed my duties. I have lost vice, and re- 
won virtue. Now I shall paint more than ever, to 
the mortification of my enemies, who published 
abroad that I was so much immersed in gambling, 
which, in spite of them, is an honorable and just 
entertainment, and is called a crime only by those 
who have not the capital nor the spirit to practise it. 
I will let them see if I am not the man I once was, 
and also whether I cautiously sought the winnings 
of the gaming-table to repair the losses attendant 
on age, and a lost prowess, as I know that they 
have reported. If I shall not leave the immense 
hoard that I could collect, as Rubens did, whom 
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does that concern ? or whose affair is it ? Shall it 
be a matter of grief to my wife, when I have no 
wife? Or my sons? Or brothers? For whom 
then ought I to accumulate, and to what end? " 

With these and similar arguments he sealed the 
mouths of all, and praised that refractory inclina- 
tion that now more than ever took full possession 
of him. During a month in his rooms, and two 
more at the clubs, his adversaries won from him 
every thing which he carried there ; wherefore 
pledging always more and more his work, he did 
not refuse to accept payments on his time far in 
advance. His debts finally passed the hmit of 
possibility of payment ; and it was said that how- 
ever far his life was prolonged, he could never have 
worked enough to discharge his obligations and 
meet his bonds. 

He now observed that his friends had grown 
cold, and the dilettants kept away from his first 
exhibitions ; and that in the assemblies, where he 
had formerly been welcomed and attended with 
such great courtesy, he was now shunned and 
feared. He prepared a number of canvases, and 
sat down before them, to divert his mind from its 
crushing cares; and also endeavored to finish 
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many of the incomplete works then in the studio. 
But wearied and confused by their multiplicity, and 
hotly besieged by creditors, he lost heart, and did 
no more than to stand musing, concentrated in 
himself. Sometimes he suddenly started up, and 
for a long time walked to and fro rapidly ; and 
often he arose at midnight, and remained until the 
break of day, talking to himself and sighing, so 
that it was feared that he would pass into a 
delirium. 

The brother of Cardinal Colonna asked him if 
he would stake one of his pictures at play against 
500 crowns, and he replied : " I will put up a thou- 
sand pistoles against another thousand, on the first 
throw, but as to pictures, certainly not. My paint- 
ings are not given up to the chances of luck : they 
are conceded only by favor." 

He was once chosen joint-trustee with a certain 
knight for the construction of a sumptuous monu- 
ment over the remains of the forty holy martyrs, in 
the famous Basilica of St. Stephen. The two com- 
missioners disagreed about certain details, and the 
knight, waxing angry, stigmatized his colleague as 
a plebeian. Blazing with wrath, Guido rejoined, 
"How a plebeian? He is the greater plebeian 
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who fails in respect to virtue. I appeal to the 
judgment of the princes who have esteemed and 
honored me so greatly, as to whether I am such as 
thou sayest." Upon which he flew to his house, 
and seized a brace of pistols, with which he re- 
turned and hunted long and eagerly for the knight, 
who was nevertheless prudently invisible, though 
reputed to be a brave and high-spirited man. 

One day he was crossing the Piazza, when he 
was struck on the shoulder by an apple, which one 
of the wild youths of the street had thrown at a 
comrade. Guido bought half a dozen apples at 
an adjacent stand, and slowly and softly drew near 
the thrower, upon whom he presently opened such 
a volley that the fellow fled in great dismay. At 
another time he was at the theatre, when the gen- 
tleman next to him, moving, struck him in the leg 
with his sword, upon which the artist exclaimed, 
" Keep still with thy sword ; and if thou dost not 
know how to manage it better, go out and buy an 
ox-goad in place of it." 

Cesare Bianchetti once sent him a superb pres- 
ent of choice silks, preserves, sugars, wax candles, 
and perfumes, together with two great plates of 
various kinds of cheeses, brought from various 
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remote regions for the purpose. But the sus- 
picious artist returned them all, believing that 
Bianchetti wished to win some unfair and unworthy 
advantage from him. Another friend sent him a 
great cheese, of that delicious variety for which 
Piacenza was then famous. It was borne by two 
porters; and he ordered them to carry it back 
forthwith, saying : ** This is a gift fit only for those 
who brought it here." 

He was wont to call Gessi and Sementi his lords 
chamberlain, and Loli and Sirani afterwards suc- 
ceeded to their offices. One of his standing orders 
to these was, that they should never respond to the 
questions of strangers to whom they might show 
the pictures, " because either they ask out of igno- 
rance, and it would be folly to try to rescue them 
from their stupidity, and make them capable; or 
else they are shrewd and wish to overreach us, and 
it is well to show that we know how to quiz as well 
as they." 

Being interrogated by a certain great lord, as to 
which was the best picture he had ever painted, he 
said, " The one on which I am now engaged ; and 
if I am working on another to-morrow, it will be 
that ; and the day after, it will be the one I am 
doing then." 
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Of similar character and temper were all his 
sayings and responses, whence, it being supposed 
that his knowledge equalled his judgment, he was 
usually given credit for more learning than he reaUy 
possessed. He had studied but little, and cared 
nothing for reading ; and all his earlier years had 
been given to his own secret sketching and the 
musical exercises enforced by his father. One of 
the methods by which he held his high reputation 
among the learned was the rare deftness with 
which he turned conversations from themes unfa- 
miliar to him to matters of art, or about the mas- 
ters of his time, or the news of the day. When 
he had introduced his own topics, he spoke very 
sensibly; and with a just disposition and agreement 
of words, uttered in a rich, sonorous voice, which 
pleased all who heard. 

He detested a retinue of pupils or of friends, 
and sometimes jested, when he saw some one pass- 
ing, attended by such a following, "He prides 
himself hke a peacock, with such a tail of people." 
Many times cavaliers endeavored to walk with him 
through the streets, and to enjoy his company in 
promenades, but he always shook them off, prefer- 
ring to remain in his rooms. He avoided the 
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crowds at the festivals, where he was always an- 
noyed by compliments. He sought out the less 
frequented streets, and traversed the remote lanes, 
to free himself from the reverences and salutes, 
which forced him to stand continually with cap in 
hand, and to stop a thousand times on the way, 
so that he used to say that he found far more com- 
fort in seclusion than in pastimes. At last he hit 
upon the happy device of remaining at home until 
the Ave Maria bells had announced the sunset 
hour, and the citizens had all retired to their houses, 
when he would go out and walk for an hour in the 
fresh evening air, usually visiting the apothecary 
Bortolo, to talk over the news of the world, with 
Zanetti and other friends. 

When any one tried to abuse the generous court- 
esy of the master, and to besiege his grace, he was 
apt to harden his heart against them most sternly. 
Marco once aroused this spirit, since, not content 
with the great number of pictures, designs, and re- 
touches which the master had made for him, he 
once urged him eagerly to finish a picture of an 
old man's head, with which, he said, he wished to 
discharge a debt. " How do I enter into your 
debts?" cried Guido. "Who has made this debt, 
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I or you ? Let him who has contracted it, pay it." 
Another day when the same was prajdng him to 
retouch a picture of St. Jerome, he said : " I wish 
to teach you, my Marco, how to get as many re- 
touches as you ever can want, without importuning 
me. Study well my originals, and these will do you 
the service." 

Rosselini sent to Guido the cartoons of the Two 
Virtues, which the master had made at Naples for 
the Chapel of St. Januarius and given to him, pray- 
ing him to retouch them and put in the due lights, 
and then to send them back. But Guido said, 
" This Rosselini is a discontented and troublesome 
fellow, for he sends these cartoons to Bologna, to 
be returned to Naples, and in such journeys they 
will be ruined. Isn't he satisfied with the Venus 
which I painted for him, and which remunerated 
him fourfold for his expenditures on my account? 
Take them away, since he has not known enough 
to keep them." The master gave the cartoons to 
Da Mano, who sent them to France, and sold them 
there. 

During his later years, he sent a picture to Rome, 
representing the four seasons by four life-sized fig- 
ures, on the order of a certain embroiderer. Cor- 
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tona and others said that he had demanded too 
much money for this work, since it was not in his 
former good manner, upon which he rejoined : 
" Yes, and for the future I shall demand a double 
price for this manner no longer good, seeing that 
every day these no-good pictures of mine are 
re-sold for double my prices." Whereupon he 
changed his price from 100 to 200 crowns for each 
figure, saying, " Let these fellows abase their pro- 
fession as far as they will, yet in spite of them I 
shall always endeavor to sustain and uplift it." 

Orazii, the chamberlain of the Cardinal-Legate 
Sacchetti, was once in the studio, chatting with the 
master and watching him work, and began to praise 
Pietro da Cortona, who was then sojourning at the 
Cardinal's palace, while on his way to Rome. 
Guido moved about uneasily, meanwhile, knowing 
that Cortona was inimical to him ; and when Orazii 
said that his guest was a very saint in his habits, he 
replied : " I do not believe in these saintlets as long 
as they live and eat. Indeed, if he were such he 
would not hate his equals so heartily, nor seek so 
eagerly to discredit them, not only in their profit 
but also in reputation. Wherefore, if these be the 
deeds of a saint, I leave it to you to decide." 
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One of his friends told him, one day, that the 
exceeding dryness and heat of the summer beto- 
kened that a severe winter was approaching, and 
advised him to lay in a .store of firewood betimes. 
Guido fancied that it was intimated that he lived 
pettily and penuriously, from hand to mouth, and 
rejoined : " If you say this for my benefit, you de- 
ceive yourself, because, the more money I spend, 
the more I enjoy life." When the same gentleman 
once praised the foresight of those who invested 
their money in landed estates, to provide for their 
old age, the artist answered ; " Whoever puts his 
money into land, buries his liberty of thought there 
also, and makes his treasury in the discretion of 
rustics. But these matters have no interest for me, 
since I could live on my store of designs from 
henceforth till the end, witKout further labor." 

One day a certain great prince was watching 
Guido at his painting, when two courtiers, thinking 
themselves well retired from hearing, freely dis- 
cussed the fact that the artist kept his cap on his 
head meanwhile. Turning impetuously to them, he 
exclaimed, " I have heard you, and know now that 
I am as well acquainted with what is fitting as any 
one else. But there is much difference between a 
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virtuoso and a mechanic ; and moreover Pope Paul 
V. accustomed me to work thus with a covered 
head." Whereupon he removed his cap, and was 
about to throw it aside, when the Prince restrained 
his hand, and also asked him to pardon the indis- 
creet courtiers, whom he then forbade to murmur 
any more. Soon afterwards he began to praise 
Guido*s beautiful manner of painting, and his rare 
facility, to the knights in attendance, and Count 
Bentivoglio answered, " He does indeed paint well, 
but he gambles away his money with equal ease." 
" And if I do," cried the artist, " I gamble away 
what is my own, nor do I know who can hold me 
to an account for it." 

Returning one night from the club, Guido saw 
some people near his house, and was filled with ap- 
prehension, since he had in his chest some 4,000 
pistoles, which he had won in gaming. The follow- 
ing night he armed himself with a musket, and 
sought about the house for suspicious characters, 
and having met Corporal Strascino, of the city 
police, he assaulted him, and said that he knew his 
schemes and thoughts, and that unless he was care- 
ful, he should be denounced to the Cardinal- Legate 
and immured in a dungeon. The unfortunate pa- 
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trolman in vain tried to quiet Guido, and offered 
his services to aid him, but without result. 

He abhorred the hyperboUcal eulogies common 
among the Italian writers of his day, and frequently 
implored that they would abstain from the compo- 
sitions of this kind with which they threatened him. 
When Possenti published his beautiful idyl, in 
twenty-seven stanzas, on the master's picture of 
'The Abduction of Helen,' he adopted the pseu- 
donyme of Incognito, in order to escape Guido's 
censure ; and when Senator Gessi, the noble author 
of "The Sword of Honor," wrote an ode to the 
same picture, he also signed it with an assumed 
name. Two of the poets defended even his scorn 
of literary eulogists, the one in a madrigal entitled 
." That Guido Reni receives greater glory from his 
colors than others do from their ink," and the other 
in the sonnet " That Guido Reni is greater than all 
the poets in his representations." 

In 1632 one of the literary academies (the Con- 
fuso) published a book, dedicated to the Abbot 
Sampieri, and bearing the illuminated title, " Praises 
to Signore Guido Reni." The master bought up 
the entire edition, and had a new title-page printed 
and inserted, in place of that which offended him, 
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and reading thus, " Praises to Certain Pictures of 
SIgnore Guido Reni." He then carried them back 
to the bookseller, and said, ^^ Praises are due to 
God, not to men ; yet they may perhaps be accom- 
modated to my pictures, in so far as they may justly 
represent the Sanctifier, in the forms of His saints.'* 
The literati of his time gave Guido the most 
illustrious praises, and on the wings of their pens, 
as on those of his pencils, his fame won a double 
flight towards eternity. In the preface to his his- 
torical work, the Marquis Malvezzi gave him the 
first rank among living artists. The Abbot Sgualdi, 
in his "Cato of Utica," likened him to Apelles; 
and Bombaci likewise entitled him " the Bolognese 
Apelles." Minozzi wrote : " I speak of that great 
worker, and great master of the noblest coloring, 
of that modern Apelles, Guido ; whose surname 
being common with that of the River Reno, yet 

runs more steadily than any river to the sea of 

• 

glory. I speak of Guido, of that great Guido, who 
in our days is the Plato of the silent poets, the 
Virgil of designers, and the Aristotle of painters." 
Such language, in high-flown prose and magnilo- 
quent sonnets, comparing Guido with Raphael, 
with Titian, with Rubens, Malvasia quotes from 
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scores of Italian authors, perhaps the Macaula)rs 
and Swinbumes and Emefsons of their age and 
country, but now only unfamiliar names, with the 
sweet melody of their Italian syllables dissevered 
from all associations. 

Outside of certain traits of superstition and sus- 
picion, Guido was one of the most affable, courte- 
ous, and tractable men who ever lived, being with- 
out rancor or malignity, haughtiness or self-interest. 
His rooms were always open, to all visitors, and no 
one was ever sent away, except upon good occa- 
sion. When the modest Sirani induced Marco to 
ask the master for some of his designs : " What 
nonsense ! " cried Guido. ' " Can he not take as 
many as he wishes ? Doesn't he see what account 
is made of them? Are they kept locked up?" 
No one ever came to Guido in vain, when they 
wanted counsel and help in art ; for he would have 
his turquoise-colored paper (on which he generally 
designed) brought, with charcoal and chalk, and 
would then sketch out the desired thought in several 
shapes. When he went to Rome the first time he 
gave .a great number of these sketches to Tambu- 
rini, an honest man and his good friend, who gained 
a large amount of money by selling them off from 
time to time. 
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Guido made many beautiful cartoons for fresco- 
painters to use in their compositions, drawing 
them for pastime on his own part, but with great 
profit to those who used them. Among these 
were the Pallas, which Tamburini painted in the 
palace of Count Orsi ; ' The Annunciation,' on the 
ceiling of the church at Monte della Guardia; 
*The Virgin and Child,' painted by Dentone, in 
a country-house ; and the cherubs, with which 
Colonna decorated the Public Palace, at Cardinal 
Spada's order. Cavazza, Campana, and other 
fresco-painters, always depended on him for their 
best designs, and never applied in vam. 

Guido presented his pictures freely to such men 
as were congenial to him, and captivated him by 
their disinterested love. Among these were Sena- 
tor Guidotti ; Barbieri, whose sons were his god- 
children ; and the Marquis Facchenetti, to whom 
he gave the famous ' Battle of the Cupids and Bac- 
carini.' An ' Ecce Homo ' was sent to the mer- 
chant Gnicchi, who had tenderly succored him 
when in distress for losses at gambhng; and a 
Madonna to Dr. Gallerati, who had healed a Vound 
on the artist's head, caused by a stone falling 
thereon from a window. 
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He executed a fine fresco of cherubs in the 
Servites* Chapel, for a certain gentleman, who, 
when Guido had highly praised his wine, sent him 
all that he had of that vintage, as a present, 
together with the cask. Other pictures, all by his 
own hand, he gave to the Capuchin monks; to 
Brizio, who brought him 'the letter of thanks from 
the King of Poland ; and to those for whose chil- 
dren he stood godfather, the same pictures being 
sold for enough in later years to give handsome 
dowries to his godchildren. He never refused to 
hold up children at baptism, although they were 
brought to him by hundreds, on account of the 
presents which he made them. 

Not only his pictures, but also money," was lav- 
ished freely by Guido, on the objects of his charity 
and affection ; and many a needy family, and many 
a poor girl in peril, had cause to gratefully remem- 
ber his generosity. In a single year, he bestowed 
over a thousand crowns in charity, freely poured 
out on every side. Malvasia gives a Hst of a great 
number of men, both in Rome and Bologna, to 
whom he loaned sums of a hundred crowns and 
upward, out of pure esteem and affection. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Last labors. — *The Crucifixion.* — * Ariadne.* — Pathetic Ill- 
ness. — The Death of Guido. 

• 

During the last decade of his life, troubled 
though he was in many ways, Guido executed 
several resplendent works. Among these was the 
great votive banner of white silk, called // Pallione 
del Voto, on which he painted the Madonna in 
glory, and the four patron-saints of Bologna. This 
banner was ordered by the Senate, in commemora- 
tion of the deliverance of the city from the plague, 
in 1630; and was borne in the annual processions 
which celebrated that event. It is now carefully 
preserved in the picture-gallery of Bologna. Still 
another production of the same grade was the ' St. 
Job,* executed for the guild of silk-merchants, and 
placed in 1633 in the Mendicanti Church, whence 
it was removed by the French during Napoleon's 
invasion of Italy, and has never been returned 
from France. 
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Guido had a particular affection for the Capu- 
chins of Bologna, and executed for them the cele- 
brated picture of *The Crucifixion,' now in the 
Bolognese Pinacoteca. Malvasia says : " It would 
not be believed that designing, however profound 
and studied, or coloring, however mellow and 
fleshy, could thus have represented and expressed 
a torso, the most natural and delicate. The head 
of the agonizing Redeemer, which is turned 
towards Heaven, as He breathes out His last 
words, gives us to know the Incarnate Divinity in 
that great act ; and the grief of the afflicted Virgin 
and of the beloved disciple, who grow more beau- 
tiful, rather than uncomely, in their grief, and the 
affection of Mary Magdalen, would arouse pity and 
compassion even in the breast of a tiger." Hillard 
places this above all other pictures of the cruci- 
fixion, "for dignity, pathos, and truth, and for 
intense and overpowering reality." 

The magnificent * Crucifixion,' now in St. Lorenzo 
in Lucina, at Rome, was bequeathed to that church 
by the Marquis Angellili. This is the picture which 
Mrs. Browning calls 

" The piece 
Of •Master Guido Reni, Christ on Cross, 
Second to nought observable in Rome." 
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The little city of Reggio, between Modena and 
Parma, was enriched by two pictures from the mas- 
ter's hand. One of these was * The Crucifixion,' 
painted in 1639, ^^^ placed in the Church of San 
Stefano; the other represented Sts. Crispin and 
Crispiano, and was given to the Church of San 
Ptospero, by the guild of shoemakers. This is the 
same which is now in the Dresden Gallery, with 
Crispin presenting his brother Crispianus to the 
Madonna, while angels scatter flowers on the group. 

Guido had numerous commissions jfrom the 
ultramontane sovereigns, as well as from those of 
Italy, and received from them letters expressing 
their pleasure at his works. Among these was the 
'Venus,' painted for the Duke of Bavaria; the 
' Europa,' for the King of Poland ; and a Madonna 
for the King of Spain. Another was 'The An- 
nunciation,' which the King of France gave to the 
Carmelite Church at Paris, whence it ultimately 
passed to Hampton-Court Palace. 

One of the last of Guido's illustrious works was 
the 'Ariadne,' which was ordered for the Queen of 
England, and supervised by the Cardinal- Legate 
Scicchetti. The picture was begun in Sacchetti's 
palace, who courteously held the arti^ to his work. 
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and urged him to hasten its execution, even when 
he felt no inspiration to paint. The chief figure in 
the picture was Ariadne, grieving over the departure 
of Theseus, and at the same time rejoicing at the 
arrival of Bacchus, and these conflicting emotions 
are portrayed with rare skill and concordance. 
Eighteen other figures were added, to fill up the 
great canvas ; among which the most beautiful 
were the groups of Cupids, some of whom are 
susp)ending in the sky the marriage-crown of stars. 
The equal coupling and similar attitudes of many 
of these figures gave occasion for Bernini to call 
this composition the processional picture ; yet it 
met with great applause among the literati of 
Bologna. The Roman Court was not less enthusi- 
astic, and Pope Urban VIII. had a magnificent 
frame of gilded copper made for it, and also com- 
missioned Romanelli to paint a careful copy thereof, 
saying that Italy should not be deprived of such a 
rare treasure. The picture was sent to England, 
and met with an unhappy fate, for during the revo- 
lutionary period which ensued in Cromweirs sub- 
version of the throne, it was acquired from the 
Queen by a certain Mr. Emery, after whose death 
his scrupulous Puritan widow hastened to destroy 
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what she considered as a pagan and immoral pic- 
ture. At her command the servants fell upon the 
great and glowing canvas with swords and spears, 
and having cut it into small bits, threw these into 
the fire. 

Guido was summoned to France to paint a por- 
trait of the King, for which he was offered 1,000 
pistoles, and 1,000 more for the expenses of his 
journey. He declined this invitation, simply say- 
ing, " I am not a portrait-painter." The master's 
statement was literally inexact, and probably re- 
ferred to the general tendency of his labors, rather 
than to an absolute unfamiliarity with portrait-paint- 
ing, for he certainly executed many portraits, in- 
cluding those of his mother and brother, Popes 
Clement and Paul, and Cardinals Borghese, Sfon- 
drati, Spadi, Sacchetti and Sanesio. 

One day Guido left a large coffer in the Hos- 
pital della Morte, and it was found to be filled with 
letters from princes, some of them thanking him 
for pictures, others sending commissioners, and still 
others inviting him to their courts. When Sirani 
brought this box to the master, he cried out, " For 
the love of God, take it away ; for it is too great a 
vanity to make so much account of such things." 
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He had it cast aside, and, never having sought it 
again, the letters were dispersed. 

In the summer of 1642, Guido wrote to the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, profusely thanking him 
for a present sent on the receipt of one of his pic- 
tures. This letter is still preserved in the archives 
of the Uffizi Palace, at Florence. 

Ferrante Trotto urged Guido to finish *The 
Resurrection of Christ,' which had been begun by 
Carlo Bononi, " the Caracci of Ferrara \ " and in 
answer he said that it would be temerity for him 
to assume such a task, in a manner so different from 
his own ; and added : " I have commenced to de- 
cline many commissions which are offered to me, 
because my vigor is departing, — it may be because 
of the fatigue caused by so many labors, or because 
of my frequent journeys, or because old age is 
pressing upon me. It is often said, by the invid- 
ious, that I shall do much, and even too much, if I 
complete the works which I have already begun. 
So that you see that both your own and my honor 
forbids that I shall serve you in this matter ; whence 
it is better that you should not devolve it upon me, 
rather than to have the matter fail, which might 
easily happen, and chiefly because I do not believe 
that I shall outlive this present year." 
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Somewhat later he wrote thus to a friend : " I 
have already arrived at an age which is enough, 
and I swear to you that to buy a year more I would 
not spend an hour of the term which has been 
allotted to me. No one can fly from death, and I 
find myself already so disposed that I have no fear 
of its summons." 

It so happened, a few days later, that certain 
Bolognese priests ascended to his rooms, to show 
his works to a company of ecclesiastics who were 
on the way to the Holy House of Loreto. Being 
asked by the venerable artist, if they were all 
priests, one of them heedlessly replied, " Yes, sign- 
ore, we are all such, and so great that we can bury 
a dead man." The artist cried out angrily, " What 
a pretty conceit, and how like your kind ! Know, 
indeed, that I hope to live to myself bury mos.t of 
you others." But when the priests departed. Guide 
was dejected, and said, " They are right \ I have 
no more time to abide in this world." Again, when 
a knight whom Senator Guidotti had brought to 
the studio, urged him to hasten on a half-figure 
which he had just ordered, he answered, " Yes, yes ; 
your Lordship means to say that I have but a short 
time to live. But we will arrange thus. I will 
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reflect for a year to come as to whether I can serve 
you ; and at the end of that time I will resolve 
about it, if I am alive." 

Guido*s last picture was a representation of *The 
Nativity of Our Lord,' on which he was engaged at 
the time of his death. It was painted for the Car- 
thusian Convent at Naples, and is still preserved 
there, in the secularized Church of San Martino. 
Certain inquisitive Capuchins were once looking at 
this picture of the Nativity, and asked him if he 
should receive for it a thousand pieces of eight, sup- 
posing that they had said a great thing ; and when 
he told them that he should receive three thousand 
crowns and a present from the Prince, they were 
filled with wonder. He thereupon dryly remarked, 
" It is easy to see, good fathers, that you understand 
nothing but poverty." The same prying monks 
demanded who was the greater, himself or Guer- 
cino ? " I am the greater," he suddenly and warmly 
rejoined, "and I could give you the reasons, ac- 
cording to the rules of art, but you could not com- 
prehend them. Moreover, these three most easy 
statements will sufifice : firstly, that my pictures sell 
for more than his do, and I have also taught him 
how to make himself well paid ; secondly, because 
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he fishes up my ideas, and seeks my manner, though 
I have never followed him and have alwa)rs avoided 
his style ; and finally, because all the others hold to 
my manner, and none to his." When the monks 
had gone, Guido said, "I have spoken proudly, 
and said too much ; * but a rftiiculous question calls 
forth an impertinent answer." 

Malvasia thus prepares for the closing scene : — 
" But it is at length full time to let my Guido go 
out from such miseries. It is time, I say, that pass- 
ing to the common fatherland in the heavens, he 
may comprehend that true repose, that for him, as 
for every other traveller and pilgrim, it is foolish to 
hope for here below. There let him enjoy the re- 
ward due to his worth, his piety, and his innocent 
manners. There let him recognize in the Beatific 
Vision from what fountains of exhaustless light that 
little ray came that was infused from above into his 
pure mind, and thence, being imparted to us by 
imparadising his canvases, made our souls contrite 
and blessed." 

Guido at last fell sick, on the 6th of August, 
while the sun was in Leo. When he was unable to 
withstand longer the assaults of an insidious fever, 
he threw himself upon his bed, and seeing that 
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he could not forbid the attendance of a doctor, 
he selected Cesi, the son of the artist of that name, 
the rather that he esteemed him as a good man 
than that he had skill in his profession. Cesi 
ordered a clyster to be applied, and when that 
proved beneficial, he gave the patient a cooling 
beverage, which refreshed his parched throat and 
burning inner parts. But the malady still advanced, 
and Cesi desired to call in other counsel, urging 
that the sick man was not an ordinary person, to 
have life hazarded on one attendant's opinion, and 
furthermore that he owed him personally a more 
than ordinary care. He therefore called in Doctor 
Ambrogisini, who declared that it was necessary to 
bleed the patient ; but Guido opposed this measure 
and resisted it, until the physicians declared at last 
that it was his only hope. Many knights and 
nobles called upon him, to console and inspirit him, 
and among these were the Senator Guidotti and 
the brother of Cardinal Sacchetti, who finally in- 
duced him to allow five celebrated doctors to 
examine the case. Guidotti and Sacchetti also 
persuaded him to be removed from his chambers, 
where he was annoyed by the noises of the Square, 
and his malady was augmented by the intense heat. 
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As soon as it was known in Bologna that he desired 
to be carried to other quarters, many of the noblest 
families of the city vied to receive him into their 
houses, where he could have that loving service 
and those tender ministrations of women which 
were denied to him in his own tenement. Cardinal 
Durazzi endeavored also to have him conveyed to 
his own cool and comfortable apartments below the 
Public Palace, and opening on its gardens. But 
Guido refused all these offers, and chose the house 
of the merchant Ferri, whither he went in a horse- 
litter, conducted by his own liveried servants, and 
attended by one of his assistants. When he had 
arrived there, he suddenly commanded that the 
chamber, which had been luxuriously arranged for 
him, should be stripped of all its furniture, save a 
little table, a chair, and a bed, and that the hang- 
ings of gilded leather should be removed. A 
picture, by his own hand, of the Infant Christ and 
St. John, had with delicate tact been hung over his 
bed, but this also he ordered to be removed, saying 
that he did not so eagerly desire to worship images 
of his own creation only. He asked that a cruci- 
fix of wood should be suspended in its place, and 
this was speedily done. Here he was served and 
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attended as a great prince, and always watched 
over by Ferri, who also absolutely refused to admit 
of the pawning of two chains of gold, which the 
master had intrusted to Marco for that purpose. 
Nevertheless, poor Guido attempted to sally forth 
and take refuge at the house of his friend Bortolo, 
nor would he be deterred by the suggestion that 
that house was situated in a noisy part of the city, 
where wagons and passengers were continually 
going by. " That, indeed, is what I most desire," 
he said, " because I have always been used to hear 
the tumults and revelries on the great Square, upon 
which the balconies of my home looked down; 
and the quietness of this rural street causes me 
such melancholy, that for that cause alone I feel 
myself a-dying." But he was retained at Ferri's 
house ; and to solace his weary hours, various con- 
certs of musical bands were ordered, and the per- 
formers, passing up and down the street, filled it 
with a great and continuous harmony. This device 
was so delicious in its effect, that players were also 
introduced into the hall near his chamber, and 
when they were playing their beautiful airs, Guido 
was seen to wipe away the tears that had fallen on 
his cheeks, while he cried out, " And what then will 
be the melodies of Paradise?" 
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In the mean time the Sacrament was exposed in 
various churches, and many religious orders were 
supplicating in his behalf. Not only in Bologna, 
but also in the surrounding cities, and most of 
all in Rome, prayers and vows were ascending for 
the recovery of the greatest living artist of Italy. 
He himself remained intrepid and courageous, and 
enjoyed hearing his friends talk among themselves 
over the news of the world ; and being insensible 
of the increase of his malady, he warmly denied 
that he was losing his natural heat, as the doctors 
had alleged. There was no one who would venture 
to recall to him the Holy Sacraments, though he 
was in such grave peril ; and finally Ferri, after a 
long discourse, disposed him to have recourse to 
divine assistance. He induced him to summon, 
on his own account, the confessor, by whose aid, 
on the eve of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, 
he refreshed himself with the Bread of Angels, and 
united himself entirely to his God. He then 
sought pardon from Ferri for the inconvenience 
which he had caused by his malady ; from all the 
gentlemen then present, for evil words and expres- 
sions which he had sometimes used ; from Marco, 
for his occasional hard treatment, and the same 
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from his other pupils. He called to him Sirani, his 
favorite disciple, and tenderly clasped him to his 
breast, exalting him above his comrades, and bid- 
ding him to continue in the noble way in which he 
had begun. This pathetic scene drew tears of 
affection and grief from all eyes. 

He was exhorted by his confessor to make a 
will and arrange his properly, and for that cause 
demanded that the Senator Guidotti should be 
brought to him, that to his tried faith he might 
confide his last testament, which was, in substance, 
that his nearest surviving kinsman should inherit 
the property. When Guidotti arrived, the mori- 
bund artist could no longer speak, and while the 
Senator questioned him about various dispositions 
of affairs, he neither responded nor made any sign ; 
but when he was asked, directly and simply, if he 
wished that his nearest relative should be the heir, 
after bowing his head twice, he distinctly said, 
"Yes." 

"At last, strengthened by the Sacrament of 
extreme unction, drawing to his breast and lovingly 
kissing the crucifix, after an agony of two entire 
days courageously endured, in the arms of the 
Capuchin fathers, whom he always held in such 
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great veneration, he breathed out his blessed soul, 
at two hours of the night, on Monday, August i8th, 
1642, which was the sixty-seventh year of his age." 

Albano, who had been for so many years the 
bitterest rival of the master, heard the news with 
great grief, and, turning to his disciples in the 
studio, said : " The world will never see another 
Guido." 

His body, robed in a Capuchin dress, was carried 
to the sepulchre with the greatest pomp and honor. 
So vast was the crowd of all ranks and ages, and 
the concourse to see him, both in the streets 
through which he was borne, and in the Church of 
San Domenico, where he was laid in state, that the 
like had not been seen before, even in the great 
processions wherein the city annually celebrated its 
deliverance from the plague. On all sides were 
heard the grievings of the knights, the moans of 
the citizens, and the weeping of the artisans, so 
many of whom, imploring the blessing of Heaven, 
remembered the benefits received from Guido, — 
some, of their children borne by him to the holy 
font ; some, of daughters delivered from peril and 
endowed by him ; some, of generous pecuniary 
aids extended to them when in great need; and 
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some, of pictures and designs bestowed as gifts by 
him. Senator Guidotti then had the dead artist 
buried in the hereditary chapel of the Guidotti, so 
that at the last he could be united in death with 
that great man, for whom, while living, he had ever 
maintained a noble and loyal friendship. 



During the last months of his life, when his 
friends bantered him on his insatiableness in labor, 
he said : "I am forced to more than I know or am 
able, if that is possible, having been rewarded more 
richly than any painter of the past ages.'* Al- 
though he declined new commissions for three 
years before his death, in the hope of finishing the 
multitude of works which were already begun, many 
unfinished pictures were left in the studio when he 
died. Among these was the ' St. Bruno,' which the 
Carthusians gave to Sirani in exchange for another 
painting, whereupon he completed the work suc- 
cessfully. Another immense canvas contained the 
beginnings of a picture of the fable of Latona, 
which the King of Spain had ordered, having heard, 
much to his grief, how great a picture he had lost 
in * The Abduction of Helen.' 
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There were also two groups of ladies, smaller 
than life, employing themselves in various labors, 
sewing and spinning, and perhaps representing Lu- 
cretia or Artemisia, and their children, yet some- 
what vague in meaning, and perhaps marking an 
attempt at Albano's manner. One of these is still 
preserved, in the sacristy of the Basilica at Loreto. 
Others were the ' Liberality * and the * Modesty,* 
for Alexander Sacchetti, which were admirably fin- 
ished by Sirani ; ' The Birth of Christ,' now in San 
Martino, at Naples; the great picture which Dr. 
Zamboni bought, and, having cut out the lovely 
head of St. Veronica, sold it for double the price 
of the whole work ; and a ' St. Jerome,* which was 
respectfully completed by Barbieri. There were 
numerous outlined canvases and a crowd of valua- 
ble sketches and designs, with quantities of fine 
lake -colors and ultramarine. A careful inventory 
of all the contents of the studio was made, on be- 
half of the coming heir. 

Guido Signorini, a mediocre painter at Rome, 
was the cousin and nearest of kin to the great 
master, and succeeded to his goods and chattels. 
Guidotti received the heir at his own house, and 
entertained him there while the estate was being 
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settled, giving him also valuable advice about its 
affairs. Signorini could doubtless have repudiated 
many of the alleged claims against the property, 
but preferred to pay them all, on statement, in 
honor to his dead kinsman, being somewhat aided 
also by records in the hands of Sirani, Marchino, 
and Loli. He found that Guido's custom, during 
the last few years, had been, when he accepted a 
commission, to devote himself intently to sketching 
out the picture and working on it as far as the 
advance-money would warrant, so that in case 
he died suddenly, his conscience should not be 
aggrieved for the restitution thereof, since whoso- 
ever chose could take the work as left in compensa- 
tion for the earnest, and others could be reimbursed 
after a public sale of his effects. This was duly 
appreciated when the expected decease left the 
studio filled with partly-finished pictures ; for nearly 
every one preferred to take even the little of Guido 
which he could than to have his money returned. 
Other creditors were quieted in a similar manner, 
as in the case of the merchant Ferri, who had 
loaned the master 3,000 pistoles, to meet his losses 
at the gaming-table, of which 1,000 were still un- 
paid, and for the satisfaction of the debt he took 
thirteen of these glorious fragments. 
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Thus honorably and fairly did Signorini meet 
every claim, even those which were unjust, and yet 
there remained to him several hundred crowns from 
the estate. He also came into possession of a 
book containing a hundred designs drawn by the 
hand of Raphael, which the master had purchased 
at Rome. The salvers, the chains of gold, and the 
silver candlesticks had been stolen, and were not 
recovered. 



A LIST OF THE CHIEF PAINTINGS OF 
GUIDO RENI, 

AND THEIR PRESENT LOCATIONS. 



%* A few pictures whose authenticity is doubtful are indicated 
by an interrogation-mark. 



ITALY. 

Rome. — Vatican Gallery^ — The Crucifixion of St. Peter ; 
Madonna and Child. Capitoline Gallery^ — A Redeemed 
Spirit ; Mary Magdalen ; St. Sebastian ; Portrait of Guido 
Reni. Academy of St, Luke^ — Fortuna; Cupid; Bacchus 
and Ariadne. Corsini Palace^ — Herodias ; the Madonna ; 
The Crucifixion of St. Peter; An Old Man; Sleeping 
Cupid; St. John; Addolorata; Ecce Homo.; Contempla- 
tion. Spada-alla-Regola Palace y — The Abduction of Helen ; 
Judith ; Cardinal Bernardo Spada. Sciarra-Colonna Pal- 
ace^ — Moses with the T.ables of the Law ; Mary Magda- 
lene. Colonna Palace^ — St. Agnes ; St. John the Baptist ; 
St. Francis. Barberini Palace^ — St. Urban; St. Andrea 
Corsini ; Mary Magdalen. Doria Palace^ — St. Peter ; 
Judith; Madonna. Rospigliosi Palace ^ — Aurora; Andro- 
meda; and other frescos. Borghese Palace^ — St. Joseph. 
Quirinal Palctce^ — The Annunciation ; The Nativity ; The 

i5» 
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Assumption; and other frescos. Church of St. Gregory^ — 
St. Peter and St. Paul ; St. Andrew adoring the Cross; and 
other frescos. St. Pietro in Vinculiy — Hope. St. Lorenzo 
in Lucina, — The Crucifixion. Sta. Maria de* Capptuciniy — 
St. Michael. SS. Trinith de* Pellegrini^ — The Trinity. 
Sta. Cecilia in Trastevere^ — St. Cecilia. Sta, Maria Mag- 
giore, — The Immaculate Conception; and other frescos. 
St. Louisy — St. Cecilia. The Minorites^ — Pietk. Chiesa 
Nuova, — St. Philip Neri ; Ecce Homo. 

Florence. — Uffizi Gallery ^ — St. Sebastian ; Madonna ; 
Madonna, with Jesus and St. John ; Portrait of Guido Reni ; 
The Cumaean Sibyl; Bradamante and Fiordaspina (from 
Ariosto's "Orlando Furioso "). Pitti Palace, — Charity; 
Cleopatra; St. Peter Weeping; Bacchus; Portrait of an 
Old Man ; Rebecca at the Well. Corsini Palace, — Lucre- 
tia; Scenes from the "Orlando Furioso." Panciatichi 
Palace, — Diana; Endymion. Strozzi PcUace, — David. 
Torrigiani PalcLce, — Lucretia. 

BoLOGNA. — San Domenico, — Transfiguration of St. 
Dominic. St. Michele in Bosco, — St. Benedict. Mendi- 
canti Church, — St. Job. Tanaro Palace, — Mary Nursing 
Christ. Zampieri Palace, — Circe ; St. Peter and St. Paul ; 
Bianchi Palace, — iEneas and the Harpies (fresco). Pina- 
coteca, — Samson Victorious over the Philistines ; The Cru- 
cifixion (Cristo dei Cappucini) ; Madonna della Piet^ (II 
Pallione del Voto), 1616; Madonna del Rosario, 1630; The 
Coronation of the Virgin, 1 595 ; The Massacre of the Inno- 
cents; St. Sebastian; Ecce Homo; Mater Dolorosa; The 
Writing Carthusian, 1600; St. Andrea Corsini; St. John 
Preaching. 
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Turin. — Pinacoteca^ — St. John the Baptist; Group of 
Cupids; Renown; Lucretia. Genoa. — St, Ambrose, — The 
Assumption. Brignole-Sale Palace, — St. Sebastian ; Ma- 
donna. Balbi Palace, — Assumption of Mary Magdalen. 
Durazzo Palace, — A Sleeping Child. Milan. — Brera 
Gallery, — Sts. Peter and Paul; St. Jerome; Madonna. 
CoMO. — Cathedral, — A picture in the Sacristy. Padua. 
— Eremitani Church, — St. John the Baptist. Modena. — 
Ducal Palace, — Christ on the Cross; The Purification; St. 
Roch in Prison. Ravenna. — CcUhedral, — The Falling of 
the Manna ; Elijah in the Desert. Faenza. — Pinacoteca, — 
Madonna and Saints. Lucca. — Gallery delle Belle Arte, — 
The Crucifixion. LoRExa — The Madonna. Fano. — St, 
Peter"* s, — The Annunciation. Cathedral, — Christ giving 
the Primacy to St. Peter. Pisa. — Uppezinghi Palace, — 
Heavenly and Earthly Love. Siena. — St. Martina, — The 
Circumcision. Forli. — St. Girolamo, — Madonna and 
Angels. Pinacoteca, — Head of the Madonna. Marino. — 
SS, Trinity, — The Trinity. Pesaro. — St. Thomas. 
Pieve di Cento. — The Assumption. Naples. — Miran- 
da Palace, — A Picture. St, Philip Neri, — St. Francis of 
Assisi. St, Martina, — The Nativity. GiRGENTi. — Cathe- 
dral, — Madonna and Sleeping Christ. 

SPAIN. 

Madrid. — Royal Gallery, — The Suicide of Lucretia; 
Cleopatra ; An Old Man ; Portrait of a Maiden ; St. Paul ; 
Magdalen ; St. James ; St. Sebastian ; The Madonna de la 
Silla ; The Assumption ; The Martyrdom of St. Apollonia ; 
The Dead St. Apollonia; St. Jerome; St. Paul. 
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FRANCK 
Paris. — Tke Louvre, — Ecce Homo ; Penitent Magda- 
len; Christ giving the Keys of Heaven to St. Peter; St. 
Sebastian ; David with Goliath's Head ; Fortuna ; St. Fran- 
cis ; St. John the Baptist ; The Abduction of Helen ; Paint- 
ing and Design; Madonna and Child; Holy Family; The 
Repose in Egypt ; Mater Dolorosa ; Christ and the Samari- 
tan Woman; Two Madonnas; The Presentation in the 
Temple; Hercules and Achelous; Hercules Killing the 
Hydra; The Abduction of Dejanira; The Death of Her- 
cules; Christ in Gethsemane ; The Annunciation. RoUEN. 

— Museum, — St. Januarius. Lyons. — Museum, — The 
Assumption of the Virgin ; the Annunciation. Nantes. — 
Museum, — St. John and the Lamb. Angers. — Afuseum, 

— Magdalen. Marseilles. — Museum, — The Roman 
Charity. 

GERMANY. 

Berlin. — Museum, — Venus; Fortuna; St. Paul and 
St. Anthony; Mater Dolorosa. Potsdam. — New Palace, 

— Cleopatra; Lucretia; Madonna; Diogenes. Bruns- 
wick. — Ducal Museum, — Procris and Cephalus. 

Dresden. — Gallery, — Ninus and Semirarais; Venus 
and Cupid; Madonna Adoring the Sleeping Child ; Young 
Bacchus ; Omphale {}) ; St. Francis of Assisi ; Ecce Homo ; 
St. Jerome; Ecce Homo; Madonna and Saints; Christ 
Crowned with Thorns; Madonna, and Sts. Crispin and 
Crispinianus. 

Leipsic. — Museum, — M2i^omi2L; St. John; David with 
the Head of Goliath. Weimar. — Museum, — Cartoons. 
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GoTHA. — Friedenstein Palace^ — Ecce Homo ; Boy and 
Dove's Nest ; Bacchus and Ariadne ; St. Lawrence. 

Stuttgart. — Museum of Art^ — St. Sebastian. 

Munich. — Old Pinakotkek, — The Assumption of the 
Virgin ; Apollo Flaying Marsyas ; St. John the Evangelist ; 
St. Jerome Reading ; St. Peter Repentant ; Ecce Homo. 

Mayence. — Electoral Palace, — The Rape of Europa. 
Darmstadt. — Picture Gallery, — Penitent Magdalen. 
ScHLEissHEiM. — Tke Chateau, — Fortuna } The Toilet of 
Venus. 

AUSTRIA. 

Vienna. — Belvedere GcUlery, — Ecce Homo ; David ; 
Magdalen ; The Presentation in the Temple ; Ecce Homo ; 
The Baptism of Christ; Madonna and Sleeping Christ; 
The Four Seasons ; Sibyl ; St. Francis ; St. John the Bap- 
tist ; St. Peter ; The Crucifixion. Academy of Art, — Ma- 
donna Adoring the Sleeping Christ. Schonborn Palace, — 
Ecce Homo ; Diana. Lichtenstein Palace, — Magdalen ; 
Charity; The Adoration of the Shepherds; The Infant^ 
Jesus Sleeping on the Cross; Magdalen; St. John the 
Baptist; St. Jerome; Bacchus; Cupid; Bacchus and 
Ariadne ; The Sleeping Bacchus ; The Crucifixion ; The 
Flight into Egypt; Susannah; Sibyl. Czernin Palace, — 
Holy Family; Madonna. 

Prague. — Society of Amateurs, — Ecce Homo; Cupid. 
Nostitz Palace, — St. Francis. 

"IPest. — Academy, — David and Abigail; The Adoration 
of the Shepherds; The Crucifixion; Lucretia; The Child 
Christ Sleeping. 
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THE LOW COUNTRIES. 

Brussels. — /'w^/zVil/wjw^w, — The Flight into Egypt; 
A SibyL 

Antwerp. — Church of St, Jaques^ — Mater Dolorosa. 
Wuyfs Gallery y — The Virgin ; Mater Dolorosa. 

The Hague.— i1/«j^KOT, — The Death of Abel; The 
Discreet Cupid. 

Amsterdam. — Museum^ — The Penitent Magdalen. 

RUSSIA. 

St. Petersburg. — The Hermitage Palace^ — The De- 
bate on the Immaculate Conception ; Mater Gloriosa ; St 
Francis Adoring the Child Christ ; The Holy Family ; The 
Theological Dispute; The Rape of Europa; The Sewing 
Women ; Cupid and Psyche ; The Death of Cleopatra; Sts. 
Peter and Paul in Ecstasy ; St. Jerome ; Paris and the 
Three Goddesses ; Adoration of the Magi ; Adoration of 
the Shepherds ; Madonna ; The Repose in Egypt ; David 
and the Head of Goliath. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

London. — National Gallery^ — The Coronation of the 
Virgin ; Magdalen ; Susannah and the Elders ; Lot and his 
Daughters ; Perseus and Andromeda ; The Toilet of Venus ; 
Ecce Homo ; St. Jerome. Bridgewater House y — The Arch- 
angel Michael ; The Infant Christ Sleeping on the Cross. 
Stafford House y — The Circumcision of Christ; 'Magdalen; 
The Race of Atalanta and Hippomenes. Devonshire House, 
Perseus and Andromeda. Grosvenor Gallery ^ — The Na- 
tivity ; Fortuna ; St. John in the Wilderness ; Madonna. 
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MuNRO. — Europa and the Bull; Cleopatra; St. Sebas- 
tian. Hope^ — The Triumph of Heavenly over Earthly 
Love. Ashburtofiy — Head of Christ Baring, — Ecce 
Homo ; St. Cecilia. Holford, — Madonna ; St. James the 
Elder. Phipps, — The Archangel Michael. Neeld, — 
Mater Dolorosa. Northwick, — Madonna and Sleeping 
Christ ; St. Matthew and an Angel. Lord Yarborough, — 
David ; Salome ; Child Christ Sleeping on the Cross ; 
Mater Dolorosa. Dtdwich College, — St. Sebastian ; Euro- 
pa (?) and five doubtful pictures. Lord Ward, — St. Se- 
bastian ; The Death of Abel. Hampton-Court Palace, — 
Judith and the Head of Holofernes ; St. Francis (?) ; The 
Annunciation. Keddlestone Hall, — Bacchus and Ariadne. 
Burleigh House, — Boy and Dove ; St. Philip Neri ; Ma- 
donna ; Sibyl ; St. Peter ; St. Jerome ; Lucretia ; An Angel. 
Narford Hall, — Venus and Cupid. Wardour Cattle, — 
Youth's Head. Alnwick Castle, — The Crucifixion. Dun- 
combe Park, — David and Abigail ; Charity ; Bacchus and 
Ariadne. Clumber Park, — Artemisia. Marbury Hall, — 
The Holy Family ; Madonna and Child ; The Massacre of 
the Innocents. Corskam Court, — Paul V. ; Madonna ; 
The Baptism of Christ (?). Mr. Bardon, — Sketch of Au- 
rora. Mr. Anderson, — The Annunciation. Lord Norman- 
ton, — Female Figure. Lord Caledon, — St. Matthew. 
Lord JVensleydale, — Fortuna. Mr. R. P. Nichols, — St. 
J .ucia ; Magdalen. Lord Overstone, — Madonna ; Sibyl. 
Orleans House, — Madonna of Peace. Osterley Park, — 
Madonna. Wrotham Park, — Magdalen. Windsor Castle, 
Cleopatra and the Asp ; Volumes of Drawings ; St. Sebas- 
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tian ; St. Catherine. Panskanger^ — The Sibyl. Longford 
Castle^ — Magdalen ; Europa. Charlton Parky — The Ado- 
ration of the Shepherds. Cobham Hall^ — Modesty and 
Liberality ; Salome ; St. Francis ; Magdalen. Duke of 
Bedford^ — The Virgin Holding Doves. Stourhead House^ 

— St. Francis ; Holy Family. Kingston Lacy^ — Day, 
Dawn, and Night. Blaise Castle^ — The Assumption ; The 
Crucifixion ; Ecce Homo; St. Veronica. Lowther Castle^ — 
St. Francis in Prayer. Temple Newsam^ — St. John the 
Baptist ; St. Margaret and the Dragon. Wentworth Houses 

— Sleeping Cupid. Alton lowers^ — Magdalen ; A Bishop ; 
Boy and Head of St. John the Baptist. Beechwood^ — St. 
Jerome. Cotton Park^ — Madonna; A Saint and the In- 
fant Christ. Holkhanty — Joseph and Potiphar's Wife. 
Badminton (Duke of Beaufort), — four pictures. Dodding- 
tofi Parky — Madonna and Child ; Sts. Jerome and Francis ; 
Elmore Court y — Madonna ; St. Francis ; Virgin and Child. 
Charlton Parky — Ecce Homo ; The Adoration of the 
Shepherds. 

SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh. — Royal JFnstitutiony — Ecce Homo. Keir 
(Stirling), — St. John. Rossie Prioryy — Magdalen. 

Pictures whose locations are not known, 

America Giving her Treasures to Neptune ; Beauty Re- 
pulsing Time ; Jupiter Fighting the Titans ; The Genius of 
Painting ; ^Eneas and Dido ; The Death of Sophonisba ; 
The Judgment of Midas ; Apollo Playing the Violin ; Peace 
and Plenty ; The Abduction of Cassandra. 
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Abandoning Art, 42. 

Agents, 60. 

Albano, 8, xx, 23, 29, X09, X46. 

" Apellcs of Bologna," X28. 

A rchangel Mtc/iael, 63. 

Ariadne 1 134. 

Arpino, 26, 33, sx. 

Assumption, The (Castelfranco) , 

73- 
Assumption, The (Genoa), 54. 

A urora, 27, 

Bagnacavallo, 83. 

Banner Picture, The, 132. 

Barberini, Cardinal, 65. 

Barbieri, 56. 

*' Beatrice Cenci," (f) 34. 

BellcoUare, 88. 

Best Picture, The, 120. 

Birth of Guido, 8. 

Bologna, Studio at. 105. 

Borghese, Cardinal, 24, 26. 

Boyhood's Trials, 9. 

Calvart, 9, 12, 44 52, 55. 
Caracci, 11, 13, 15, 17, 56. 
Caravaggio, 14, 23. 
Cardinals Rebuked, 62. 
Charity, X31. 
Charles of Tuscany, 68. 
Clement VII., 17. 
Coach, X06. 
Colors, 97. 

Comari, Cardinal, 68. 
Correspondence, 109. 
Cortona, X24. 
Crackling Fire, xx2. 
Criticisms, 84. 
Crucifixion^ The, 133. 



Death Cometh, 145. 
Death Foreseen, 137-8. 
Defamation, x6. 
Domenichino, 24, 56, 84, 87. 
Diirer, Albert, 83. 

Etchings, ixx. 
Evening Walks, xas. 
Eyes, 95. 

Facchenetti's Kindness, 48 

Faith, 99. 

Favorite Artists, 83. 

Ferrari, 65. 

Flight from Rome, 34. 

Food, 107. 

Forgeries, 78. 

France, Invited to, 47, X36. 

Frescos, 18. 

Funeral, 146. 

Gambling, 62, xx2, 126. 
Garments, X07. 
Generosity, 129. 
Gessi, 58, 59. 
Glad Improvidence, X25. 
Greek Art, 93. 
Guerazzi quoted, 39. 
Guercino, 44, 139. 

Hair Painting, 8x. 
Hands and Feet, 94. 
Handwriting, 109. 
Heir, Guidas, 148. 
Home Honors, 67. 

Ingrates, 87. 
Italia, ^. 
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Jacobs, the Silversmith, 75, Z14. 
Jubilee, The Papal, 7. 

Lanzi quoted, 8z. 
Last Sickness, 140. 
Literary Flatterers, 127, 128. 
Lying in State, 146. 

Manners, 79. 

Mantua, 57. 

Massacre of the Innocents^ 45. 

Models, 89. 

Modesty, 13. 

Monk Artist, A, 82. 

Montagnola, II, 84. 

Morning Hours, 109. 

Mother, Guido's, 49, 50. 

Municipal Honors, 53. 

Music, 8, zzz. 

Naples, 59. 
Nativity t The, Z39. 
Neatness, Z07. 
Niobe, 92. 

Palatial Homes, Z05. 

Palliofie, II, 132. 

Pamfili, Cardinal, 6z. 

Papal Ire, 46. 

Paul V.'s Mildness, 29, 49, 62. 

Personal Appearance, lob. 

Philosophy in Losses, zi6. 

Piet^y 53.. 

Piety of Guido, 98. 

Poems of Praise, Z27. 

Policeman, A Worried, 126. 

Portents, zoo. 

Pride, zz 8. 

Pride in Art, 30, zx(. 

Pupils, 84. 

Purity, 98. 



Quirinal Pictures, 98-33. 

Ravenna, ^8, zo6. 
Reni, Daniele, 7, zo. 
Repartees, Z2z. 
Rest Approaching, Z40. 
Rognone, 88. 
Rome, 22. 
Rubens, 84. ' 

Sacchctti, Cardinal, 70, Z34. 

St. Andre^Vy 34. 

St. Benedict^ Z9. 

St. Ceciltay 20, 23. 

St. Crispin^ Z34. 

St. Januarius, 58. 

St. Jobf Z32. 

Samson y 74. 

Sculptures, zxz. 

Seclusion, Z23. 

Sementi, 58. 

Sfondrato, Cardinal, sz, 23. 

Silent Guest, The, X04. 

Silk, 96. 

Sirani, Z45. 

Sleeping, zo8. 

Spada, Cardinal, 7Z, 73. 

Speculation, 77. 

Submission, 48. 

Superstition, zoz. 

Taine quoted, 27. 
Transfiguration of St. Dominic, 

45, 53. „ , 

Treasurer, The Papal, sz. 

Trinitys The Holy^ 53. 

Turbantinay Lay 30. 

Venetian Invitations, 76. 

Weariness of Heart, zzS. 
Woman-Hater, A, zoa. 



HELIOTYPE ENGRAVINGS 



OF 



Pictures Painted by Guido Renl 



AURORA. 

CUPID ON THE Seashore, 
Guido Renl {portrait) 
The Archangel St. Michael. 



These Heliotypes are printed on the finest plate-paper, 
19 X 24 inches, and are 

PERFECT COPIES OF THE STEEL ENGRAVINGS OF THESE 

FAMOUS PICTURES. 



Price, One Dollar Each. 

Sent, carefully rolled, to any address, on receipt of 
price. 

HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 

Publishers. 



